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Entered as second-class mal matter. 
French Coach Horses. 

The French Coach horse{is not in any sense 
a rivalof the trotter and pacer upon the 
race track, but it is claimed that it cannot be 
surpassed as a free-going, stylish and pleas- 
ant driving roadster with the courage and 
endurance thatenables it to go a long dis- 
tance and if necessary to doit for days in 
succession. It is naturally a fast walker- 
Of its beauty, size and symmetry of form 
we need say no more than to refer our read- 
ers to the cut, which is that of the bay stall- 
ion Lothaire 979, foaled in France, May 30, 
1888, and now owned by Mr. James S. San- 
born, at Elmwood Stud Farm,near Lewiston 
Junction, Me. The French Coach horses 
have been bred for many years under the 
control of the director-general of the Na- 
tional Studs of France, and since 1885 all 
stallions not authorized by the government 
have been excluded from public service. 
The pedigrees which are matters of govern- 
ment record show a combination of the 
Arab blood, the famous breed of the Merle- 
rault and the French and English thorough- 
bred. Some who have studied the character 
of these horses and the half-bred colts from 
them are inclined to believe that it was a 
strain of this blood which gave to the origi- 
nal Morgan horse those qualities which 
made that breed so famous. Certainly 
many of the half-breeds are very much of 
the Morgan type. ~ 


_ 


Farm Wints for Septemoer 
ROWEN HAY. 

This month there is likely to be much 
second crop or rowen hay to be cut, for the 
season has been unusually favorable for 
the growth of grass since the first crop was 
cut. Many farmers do not properly appre- 
ciate the value of this hay, and speak of it 
as beinz scarsely worth the trouble of cut 
ting and curing. We think it is more val- 
uable pound for pound than the best that 
was cut for the firstcrop. It is lighter and 
it takes a larger amount to feed an animal 
than of the early cut hay, but when tbe 
same weight is given it is quite as nutri- 
tious. A feed of it once a day is much rel- 
ished by all the animals, and for cows in 
milk it will prove almost equal toa feed of 
ensilage or of roots as a stimulant to milk 

production. The calves and young stock 
thrive on itas they will not op coarser hay, 
perhaps because it is more easily digested. 
The sheep at lambing time like it, and will 
give more milk and thus raise better lambs, 
and itis none the worse if it has a good 
share of clover in it. It requires a little 
more making than the grass cut in June, 
partly because it has more juice in it and 
partly because the sun does not have as 
much heat as it had then. 

ENSILAGE. 

If one has asilo and planted the ensilage 
corn at the same time as the field corn was 
planted, it should be ready to put in the 














silo now. There seems to be no good reason 
why any one who has a half dozen cows 
should not haveasilo. 1t is now known 


that a silo may be a good one and keep the 
ensilage all right if itis not the expensive 
structure of stone and masonry that was 
thought necessary when they first began to 
be used. We have seen avery good one 
male by building up a bag in one corner 
of the barn, allowing it to run from the 
Plate beams down to the cellar bottom, 
Which should, however, be cemented at the 
bottom and up high enough to prevent 
Water finding its way into it from the out- 
side. The puttingon of heavy weights to 
Press it down has been found to be unnec- 
€ssii), and many have learned that they 
Cali v-t just as good ensilage if they fill the 
silo surely as they would if they hurried 
Upt. do all the work in one day as was at 
first ought to be essential. In fact, the 
Wh. - work of building and filling the silo 
‘Sti! less complicated and difficult than 
Use: ced when we first began in this paper 
toad ccate the then new and untried ex- 
peri: cnt of trying to preserve green corn 
09 ‘0 that it could be fed to the stock in 
nt 
WHEAT SOWING. 
_ Tl: who sow wheat will put their seed 
Nth: jnonth, if they have not already 
done We do not like to sow it in Aug- 
Ust. ! the land is at all rich August- 
‘own sheat gets too large before winter 
and’n .\ fall down and smother itself unless 


there ances to come an early snow to 
ae ‘t. In all but the most northern 
ooh New England and New York we 
ao “ot sow wheat until after the middle 
thor onth, The ground cannot be too 
betor ‘\y worked with plow and harrow 
nely wing the seed. If the seedbed is 
ens i \Uverized it requires less seed, the 
at Hetrate the soil easier, and the 
stand ‘(ool out more, thus giving a thicker 


‘he longer roots also hold more 


firmly in the soil and are not thrown out by 
the frost. Ifa seed drillis used a bushel 
of seed to the acreis enough, and on rich 
land we would prefer three pecks, but if it 
is sown broadcast a bushel and a half is not 
too much, and on poor soil it would be 
better to add another peck to that. 
The most careful hand sower cannot 
get as even a stand as is shown where 
the drill is used, and thus more seed is 
needed to prevent bare places. About two 
hundred pounds per acre of a good fertilizer 
is usually a profitable investment, as it 
gives a firmer straw and a plumper grain, 
beside increasing the number of bushels of 
grain. We wish the farmers of New Eng- 
land would grow more wheat than they do. 
Then when some multi-millionaireattempted 
to corner all the wheat crop of the West 
they would not be the ones to suffer by the 
high price of flour. There used to be con- 
siderable wheat grown in some of the New 
England States, and though the sowing, 


chances to be several rainy or cloudy days 
for the oat harvest. 


HARVESTING POTATOES, 


Most of the fields of early potatoes will be 
ripe enough to dig this month ualess they 
were planted very late. It does not do 
them any good to remain in the ground after 
the tops have died down. Reports come 
from some sections that the potatoes are 
blighting and that rotten ones are found 
when digging, but they do not rot any faster 
after they have been dug than they would 
if left in the ground. Dig them and let 
them lie on the ground until dry, but not 
long enough to get sunburned. Then pick 
them up and put in a cool, dry place. not 
piling them too deep, and they are not likely 
to rot unless the disease is very bad among 
them before they are dug. Potatoes do not 
need to be handled quite as carefully as eggs 
or apples, yet they are not benefited any by 
being roughly handled when first dug. 





with a few bushels of meal, and killed and 
salted at home. Once the farmers of Massa- 
chusetts used to buy thin cattle from down 
East or out West somewhere and start them 
fattening the pastures or on the second 
crop of t ‘6 meadows, with such other waste 
asthey might haveon the farm. If they 
could sell the beef for enough to repay the 
money expended for the cattle and the 
grain bought for them, they felt that their 
pile of manure made had well repaid their 
labor, for the manure from fattening stock 
was worth much mure on the crops than 
that made by growing animals, especially if 
the latter had no grain, nor perhaps rot 
the best of hay, as was the custom of those 
days. Thehogs that are being fattened for 
slaughter can now eat and digest more 
grain than could have been safely fed to 
them in August, and itis time to begin to 
crowd them a little. Afterall that has been 
said about the extra value of prime bacon 
hogs, the fact remains that buyers here pre- 





is growing vigorously; if the lawn is not 
too old, if it would not help it to be turned 
over and allowed to rest another season; if 
the trees are not growing too thickly to- 
gether; if thinning out would not assist 
some of the weaker and more graceful mem- 
bers to grow; if by patching the walks and 
looking out for the gutters if it would not 
assist the appearance of drainage; if by 
rolling the driveways it would not make 
them more useful, and if by watching the 
buildings, making memoranda of the little 
repairs necessary, so that when winter 
comes all the weak spots will be in proper 
eondition to weathe the wind and the 
snow. : 

There is so much executive work that can 
be performed at this season of the year in 
all these small details by one who is ac- 
quainted with the management of these 
large estates, and who realizes the impor- 
tance of making such plans as the future 
will warrant to bring together all the re- 











FRENCH COACH HORSE. 





reaping and thrashing seem to take mo-e 
labor on a field of a few acres than on the 
Western fields where one may have a mile 
square or more, it does not make it cost 
much more to grow it here. The many ma- 
chines they have and the horses to run 
them are expensive to buy and to keep, and 
the interest and taxes on them and on the 
land take no small share of the wheat crop. 


SAVING SEED CORN. 


As the corn begins to ripen pow every 
farmer should go through his field befure 
the corn is harvested to selectand mark 
the ears that are to furnish the seed for 
next year’s planting. Our method of selec- 
tion is to find the ears that ripen the earli- 
est, and when possible, the best ear on 
stalks that have two or more good ears on 
them. They should be well filled out at the 
end, and the rows straight and even. The 
longest or largest ears are not always the 
most desirable, but we like to have the cob 
very nearly the same thickness from butt 
to tip. When such ears are found mark 
them by tying witha bit of string that they 
may be recognized and saved at husking 
time. It is better not to pick them off until 
thoroughly ripened, and there is no better 
way to save the seed corn than to braid the 
husks together into what our fathers used 
to calla “trace,” and hang them up where 
rats, mice and birds cannot get them, and 
where they will keep dry. It is well to 
mark more than is likely to be needed, as 
some of the ears selected may not prove as 
good when husked as they were thought. 


GARDEN WORK. 

The onions should be pulled about as, 
soon as the tops begin to fall down. They 
need to remain in rows on the ground sev- 
eral days for the green tops to get well 
dried, and this will be hastened by stirring 
them with a wooden rake nearly every day, 
just turning them over. Do not store them 
near the cow stables, as even to have the 
cows breathe all night the odor of a load 
of onions is enough to give an unpleasant 
flavor to the milk and cream. A cool cellar 
is the best place to keep them, though we 
have seen them spread out upon the floor 
of a shed loft, and allowed to freeze solidly, 
then covered with hay or straw and thus 





kept sound antil they thawed out inthe 
spring. Garden beans should be pulled 
and stacked up where they can get dry 
enough tothresh out. The seed beans should 
first be picked from hills that have been 
reserved unpicked for that purpose. The 
pole beans saved for seed should be those 
grown nearest the ground, as they make 
better seed than those near the top of the 
pole. There is not much elseto do in the 
garden now but to prevent as much as pos- 
sible the weeds from going to seed. Many 
neglect these late weeds, and thus get their 
ground so full of seed as to make much hoe- 


next spring. Early celery should now be fit 
for blanching between boards. If it is 
grown for market, blanch it only as fast as 
itis wanted. It will takea longer time to 
get it blanched now than it will after it is 





One who selects his seed corn in this way 
will soon find that his corn will ripen 
earlier, fill out better, and have more stalks 
with twin ears, thus giving a better crop in 
all ways than can be had by taking the seed 
corn at hap-hazard from the bin, and he 
probably will have a chance to dispose of 
some of his selected seed to those who 
would not take the trouble to select it for 
themselves. 
RYE AND GRASS. 

For a good crop of rye we would defer 
sowing the seed until October, but it will 
do no harm to plow the gronnd now, and to 
take time to give it three or four harrowings 
before sowing. If the rye is sown to be used 
as fodder early in the spring or to be 
plowed under to enrich the soil, it may be 
sown at any time thismonth. In that case 
two bushels of seed to the acre is not too 
much, while one is enough where the grain 
is wanted. It would pay to sow ryeon all 
the fields that can have the crops taken off 
in season to so even up to the last of Octo- 
r, and then plow the rye in before they 
are planted in the spring. The custom of 
sowing rye and grass seed in the fall is not 
as much practiced now as it used to be a 
half century ago, many farmers preferring 
to seed their grass ground in August with- 
out grain, but to sow with rye is better than 
to sow oats and grass seed inthe spring. 
Unless the oats are cut very early fur hay 
the grass seed seldom does well, and the 
young clover is apt to be burned out when 





fully grown. 
IN THE ORCHARDS. 
The early apples and pears are now ready 
to be picked. There is not much to be said 
about that work but what every one who 
grows them knows full well, but every one 
does not do the work as well as they know 
how. To assort them carefully, so that a 
box of them will not have any poor ones in 
it to cheapen tue price of the whole, is 
something that puys for a little extra care, 
and to put all fruit up in clean, neat boxes 
or baskets does not require much skill, yet 
many fail in these points, and when they do 
so have to accept less than their fruit is 
actually worth, because the package does 
not look tempting to the buyer. Apples 
are plenty enough in the Eastern States 
this year that people are not likely to be 
anxious for any but the best, yet some 
growers seem to think that as cider mills 
are not as common as they were years ago, 
they mast send their cider apples to market 
if they can put them into a barrel and put a 
few good ones over them. 
FATTENING STOCK. 

Every farmer should fatten at least one 
beef animalevery fall. It isa good way to 
dispose of unmerchantable vegetables and 
oats, small potatoes, pumpkins and unripe 
corn, and if the beef from an old cow, ox or 
bull does not have as high a reputation in 
the market as that of the prime Western 
steer, it seems to us that we never ate much 
better corned or salt beef than animals 


ing necessary to keep the fields clean the |. 


fer a fat hog to those that have lean meat 
mixed with thefat, and they should have 
their allowance of grain gradually in- 
creased until they are ready for the 
butcher. There is a profit so long as they 
eat heartily all that is given them, if that is 
enough, and it is time to call the butcher 
when they are not able to stand at the 
trough lung enough to eat their daily ra- 
tions. We like to feed three timesaday, but 
those who cannot get the breakfast ready for 
them soon after sunrise may fatten them 
more rapidly on two meals a day. 





<- 


The Management of Estates. 


This is the season of the year when those 
who are largely interested in the manage- 
ment of estates should be on the watch for 
those things that have occurred to them 
during the past months that require altera- 
tions. 

In laying out new improvements, roads, 
walks and beds, one at this season of the 
year can better make the changes than by 
waiting until winter time when the ground 
is covered with snow or even if the ground 
is simply frozen. The inspiration which 
prompted the correction of bad architect- 
ural effects can be more judiciously handled 
at this time. 

There are so many of our large estates 
that have been beautified by small begin- 
nings that it is more pleasing to the owner 
to have his grounds laid out gradually, 
making improvements from time to time, 
prompted by experience and best advice. 
There can bea large amount of unneces- 
sary work commenced und accomplished in 
the treatmentof large places that can be 
remedied if one uses thought in simply em- 
ploying those ideas which are adaptable to 
his propositions. 

It will be noticed in some of the large 
parks, also estates in and around the big 
cities, that to get the desired effect one is 
more apt to indulge in shrubbery, small 
growing trees and lawns than to enlarge on 
tlower beds which require a larger amount 
of attention. At the same time these 
flowers have to be renewed each season, 
whereas the shrubbery with a little care 
willlast for many years. The advantage 
of all this is the saving of labor, at the same 
time maintaining a certain completeness of 
the grounds which, of course, requires con- 
siderable time and education to keep and 
maintain. 

There are so few of these large estates, 
compared with those in years past, that it 
would seem that there must beconsiderable 
in the cost of maintenance, therefore all 
schools of gardening are teaching those 
who havethe laying out and management 
of estates to eliminate all perishable plant- 
ing and make gardens more on the plan of 
perennial growing. The effect is much 
greater, and, as can be seen, is easier to 
take care of at a small expense. 

There is so much one can do at this sea- 
son of the year in perfecting plans and 
making proper layouts for another season, 
in looking his lawns over to see if the grass 








the shade crop is taken of, unless there 


fattened in that way and then finished off 


quirements, so that when the time arrives 
each and all can be profitably taken care 
of. Work of this nature systematically 
done can be better performed at a less 
expense and more satisfactorily to the 
owner than if all things were treated at 
the convenience of the manager. 
Brookline, Mass. B. A. HOLLANDER. 
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The Kitchen Garden. 


This has been an unusually favorable 
season for those gardeners who make it 
their first object to grow small fruit and 
vegetables for family use, as most crops 
have produced or promise now to produce 
abundantly. There has been no prolonged 
drought and no floods to injure the crops, 
and the usual insect pests have not been as 
numerous this year as they are in some sea- 
sons. lt is true that weeds have profited 
by the favorable weather to make a good 
growth, but if this has stimulated the gar- 
dener to stir the ground more frequently it 
has been better for the crops than to have 
had no weeds start. 

Whether it has been as well for those gar- 
deners who are growing crops for sale de- 
pends upon the market prices when they 
have their products ready for the market. 
Some years ago an old farmer, hearing some 
one telling cf the tremendous crops of corn 
that could be grown in Kansas, wanted to 
know what was the value of such a crop 
per acre, saying , ‘the best time to get the 
measure of a crop is when you have sold it 
and have the money tin your pocket.” As 
that was in the days when Kansas farmers 
were said to find it better to burn their corn 
on the ear than to draw it to the nearest 
railroad station and use the money to buy 
coal or other fuel to carry back, his ques- 
tion was a pertinent one. 

But the gardener who has a market at 
home for the most of his crops does not 
need to measure them by the cash value. 
What he needs to know is the number of 
hearty and wholesome meals they will fur- 
nish for his family, and if by his labor he 
obtains those cheaper and much better than 
he can buy them at the market, his garden 
has been a profitable one, even if he has not 
sold a dollar’s worth of his produce. Yet 
few calculate so closely as to have just 
enough and nothing to sell, and the one 
who has land usually tries to make sure to 
have enough for home use, and thus, in a 
favorable season, is apt to have a surplus, 
and if he or his children have any talent for 
marketing, they may in this way realize 
quite a little income. 

Having said that this has been good 
weather for the garden generally, it may be 
well to note the one exception in most gar- 
dens. Sweet corn planted early has not 
grown as well, nor have the ears filled out 
as well as usual. The nights have been too 
cool for that crop. Later plantings promise 
better results now if they have not made so 
rank a growth of stalk as to shade the 
ground so that the sun cannot warm it up 
during the day. 





grow good turnips and radishes upon land 
that has been long in cultivation. A small 
worm or maggot seems to attack the roots, 
possibly not the same for both plants, but 
certainly very similar, and there seems to 
be nothing that will prevent them from 
damaging the roots. Phosphates, wood 
ashes, salt and sulphur have all been tried, 
and while the two first named stimulate a 
better growth, and such roots as escape 
the worms are better, they do not 
prevent the trouble. Professor Surface 
of the Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
claims to have killed the maggot at the 
roots of cabbages and cauliflowers by inject- 
ing about a teaspoonful of carbon bisul- 
phide around the roots of each plant, but if 
the same treatment would kill the maggot 
around the radishes and turnips it would 
be too expensive a remedy. The best way 
to grow these crops in the open ground 
seems to be to choose rather light, sandy 
soil that has not been plowed for several 
years and fertilize it with a good super- 
phosphate, then if the fly appears dust the 
rows well when the morning dew is on 
them with hard wood ashes. 

Neither the striped cucumber beetle, nor 
the larger black squash bug has been very 
plenty this year in this section, and the 
vines have grown well and set abundance 
of fruit. When those pests do come there 
seems to be no better way than to trap them 
under chips or bits of shingle placed near 
the hill, and visit them and crush all found 
hiding under these traps about sunrise 
every morning before they are ready to fly. 

Those who planted plenty of beans to use 
as string or green shell beans are likely to 
have a few dry beans for winter use, as 
nearly all the varieties bore unusually 
freely, sothat the price went down where it 
would not pay to pick them for market, and 
very many have allowed them to ripen on 
the vines. 

Caulifiowers are not as much grown in 
the small private gardens as they should be. 
Many people like them, but think they re- 
quire some special soil or treatment. They 
will grow wherever late varieties of the 
cabbage will do well, though to obtain per- 
fect flowers they need, perhaps, rather 
more fertilizer than it requires to gro 
good cabbages. Then when they begin to 
bud out the leaves need to be drawn to- 
gether over the flower and tied there, both 
to keep out insects and to blanch it toa 
pure white. The Dwarf Erfurt, sometimes 
called the Snowball, seems to..be.the best 
for general growth. Unless the ground is 
very warm it is better to start the plants 
like the pepper and the tomato plants under 
glass, but we have seen them all grown to 
perfection from seed planted in the open 
ground of the light, sandy soils of eastern 
Massachusetts. The same is true of the 
egg plant, and this should be found more 
frequently in the little kitchen gardens. 

Salsify and parsnips are as easily grown 
as carrots, yet they are seldom seen in any 
gardens but thuse where they are grown 
for market. The salsify ur vegetable oyster 
plant is notonly an excellent addition to 
most soups asa flavoring, but used alone 
will makea soup better, at least, than the 
usual oyster stew served at some fairs and 
picnics, where it is said that each oyster 
must flavor two stews. 





Working of the Pure Food Law. 


Although the pure food law intended to 
prevent the admission of adulterated or im- 
pure foods from foreign countries into this 
was passed a year ago, the Department of 
Agriculture has but just established a 
chemical laboratory in New York to be 
opened on Sept. 5. Thisis the first one it 
has established, but it is intended to fullow 
it up by establishing similar laboratories at 
Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Chicago. Thus far the work 
has been done: by sending samples of each 
cargo to Washington for analysis, but as 
eighty per cent. of the food products im- 
ported are landed at New York, it will much 
simplify matters to have them analyzed 
there. When,the examinations first began 
they found seventy-eight per cent. of the 
importations entitled to admissions, and 
twenty-two per cent. were condemned as 
impure. Many cargoes were sent back to 
the country from which they’ came, and 
now they estimate that eighty-five per cent. 
are entitled to admission. The secretary 
has lately granted one importer the privi- 
lege of destroying a shipment of olive oil 
instead of sending it back. Dr. Wiley, 
chief of the bureau of chemistry, says there 
is not a single barrel of pure Scotch whis- 
key in the United States, and that all im- 
portations so marked should be sent back 
or labeled ‘“‘‘compound.’’ One feature of 
the law excludes articles from entry if 
sent from foreign countries which do not 
allow similar goods imported into their 
country, and it is supposed that this 
will allow them to prohibit all German 
sausage, as Germany has prohibited the im- 
portation of American sausage, but this is 
in doubt as yet, it depending upon whether 
the German sausage is really the same as 
the American sausage which they prohibit. 
The department is said to be intending to 
“* put the screws down hard ’”’ now and have 
all impure or adulterated goods either sent 
back or condemned and destroyed here. 





Elm Tree Beetle. 
City Forester Gale of Springfield, Mass., 
has discovered a new bug, which appears to 
have an exceptional fondness for the eggs 
and larvz of the elm tree beetle, and he has 
reason to believe that the new discovery 
may be of considerable importance. The 
bug appears to be the enemy of the elm 
tree beetle, and it has already accomplished 
good results thus far in killing and destroy- 
ing the eggs and larve in large numbers. 
It isa small black bug, and Mr. Gale has 
never before seen anything like it, nor has 





lt seems to be almost useless to attempt to 





any one to whom he has shown it. 
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Dairy. 


To Milk Producers. 


The work of the Boston Co-operative Milk 
Producers Company is rapidly progressing, 
the producers are waking right up to the 
situation, practically all the large sections 
have been covered, ratings to the extent of 
thousands of cans have been sent in, and 
hundreds are coming in daily. The time is 
flying and Oct. 1 will soon be here. It wil 
be impossible to cover the small sections, 
and any wishing to join the corporation 
must send in the number of cans they wish 
to establish as their basis. They should 
send them in at once, and not put this mat- 
ter off till the very last thing, as is usually 
the case. Many who desire to join may be 
left out on account of the rush at the last, 
there not being sufficient time to get their 
names and ratings properly tabulated. 

With the exception of two small shipping 
points, which will beseen ina day or two, 
Mr. Morse and myself have completed the 
canvass in the State of Connecticut and 
have secured more than eighty per cent. of 
the milk, and mure could have been secured 
if the producers could all have been seen. 
A large majority of the milk in Northboro 
has been pledged. I speak of this, as at- 
tempts have been made there to influence 
them not to come into the corporation. 
This is a large milk-producing town, and 
the-farmers there have always been loyal, 
ready to lend their aid and quick to see that 
which is for the best interests of the pro- 
ducers. Mr. Morse is in the Suncook val- 
ley, putting in every minute of time there is. 
He is conservative, believes thoroughly in 
this plan, and has perfect confidence that it 
will be successful, and one in which pro- 
aucers and contractors can come together 
on a safe basis and be mutually protected. 
One peculiar feature is that the largest pro- 
ducers are coming into this, while in the 
old union many of them would not come in. 

Let me say that it will be impossible for 
me to send every one letters who is writ- 
ing and expecting answers. This plan 
has been fully presented in the agricultural 
papers. Itis the old union incorporated, and 
each one to become a member must bea 
milk producer and now shipping milk to 
some one of the Boston contractors. He must 
subscribe for one share of stock, whose par 
value is $6, payable in three annual install- 
ments of $2 each. The first installment must 
be paid at once, the second Sept. 1, 1905, and 
the third Sept.1, 1906. Instead of writing 
me for information as to how you can 
join the company, read the above care- 
fully, send in your $2 to me, stat- 
ing the number of cans you wish to es- 
tablish as your basis of production daily, 
with a reasonable variation up and down 
from this basis from Oct. 1, 1904, to April 1, 
1905. Please give your postuffice address and 
the name of the contractor to whom you are 
now shipping. This is essential, as you can 
readily see each contractor will want to 
know how much milk he is going to have 
from the company. Mr. Perkins, Mr. Ab- 
bott and Mr. Dean are rapidly closing up the 
work in New Hampshire. Don’t forget to 
send in your basis. W. A. HUNTER. 

Worcester, Mass., Aug. 30. 


>. <-> 


Butter Higher and Cheese Easier. 








The receipts of butter have been almost 
the same amount as last week and more 
than they were a year ago, yet an increased 
demand, both for cold storage and home 
consumption, has forced prices up. This 
shows in the Elgin and New York State 
markets quite as much as it does here. 
There isa fair amount of prime and extra 
stock coming forward, but it istaken almost 
on arrival, and high grades sell rapidly, 
while the low grades are neglected by buy- 
ers. Extras easily sell at 204 cents and firsts 
at 19 cents, while low grades are dull at 
about last week’s quotations. Choice dairy 
lots go almost as readily as creamery, 
although quoted a little lower. The situ- 
ation in New York is very much as it is in 
Boston, while at Elgin they seem to be try- 
ing to force even higher prices, if we may 
judge by the small sales on the Board and 
the prices paid there. Certainly the ad- 
vance is not due to any export demand, for 
prices have reached a point where the bet- 
ter grades cannot be profitably sent to Eng- 
land and there is Lot a demand now for the 
low grades. Perhaps Australian and Danish 
or Irish butter holds the trade in that class 
of goods. Certainly there are few English 
buyers who will pay as much for the best 
grades from the United States as they are 
now selling for at home. They are better 
pleased with the price of imitation cream- 
ery or renovated butter at 14 to 16 cents 
than with the best goods we can send them 
at prices which will pay a profit on what 
they cost here. There is, however, some 
demand in New York for extras and firsts 
in boxes, ard that may lead toa better 
knowledge of our goods among those who 
are able and willing to pay for our best 
grades. 

Cheese nominally maintains the advance 
made last week, but really it is not easy to 
sell at top quotations any but the best 
marks, and the factory men do not care to 
hold back their stock if fair offers are made. 
The small cheese seems to be the favorite 
with buyers as it was last week, but if a 
few lots go abuve 8 cents, most buyers find 
all they want without paying more than 
that figure. There has been a fair demand 
for export the past week in Boston, taking 
2269 boxes, while from New York five hun- 
dred boxes of cheese, 2660 packages of but- 
ter went to Liverpool, 1500 packages of 
butter to London and one hundred packages 
to Bremen. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from 
the principal markets of Great Britain give 
butter markets as firm and active, but the 
upward trend has been checked for the 
moment, owing to good rains on the Conti- 
nent. The heavy shipments from Canada 
make buyers cautious. Finest Danish, 23 to 
24 cents; Irish, 21 to 214 cents; Australian 
and New Zealand, 20 to 21 cents; Canadian, 
19} to 204 cents; Russian, 174 to 184 cents. 
A few American creameries landing, but 
not enough business has been done to estab- 
lish values. Ladles offering at 14 to 15 
cents, with little business resulting. Cheese 
markets are somewhat steadier, and with 
decreased shipments from Canada, coupled 
with reductions of stocks this side, make 
the receivers more hopeful. Prices are un- 
altered. Finest American and Canadian 83 
to 9 cents. 


> 
>> 


A speaker before the Indiana Dairy Asso- 
ciation claimed that if a cow could make 
165 pounds of butter a year by the old 
gravity process of setting the milk and 
waiting for the cream to rise, and her but- 
ter was good enough to sell at eighteen 
cents a pound, that the same milk, when 
run through tbe centrifugal separator, 
should make two hundred pounds ina 
year, worth twenty cents a pound, a ditfer- 
ence of $10 30 per year in the value of the 
product from one cow. He said that from 
personal experience the separated cream 
made better butter because, being all of the 





most desirable place of residence. 


ATTRACTIVE BROOKLINE ESTATE. 


On June 11 a committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society was called upon to visit the estate of Mrs. Arthur W. Blake at Kern- 
wood, Brookline. This consists of about fifty acres, situated in the heart of this splendid town, and is noted for having been in the family fora 


great number of years. The estate is cared for by Henry Wild and is in a most excellent condition. 
was a noble specimen of the climbing hydrangea which has attained great size and beauty. 





One of the rarest hardy plants we noticed 


The central situation of this estate makes it a 





because it has less milk in it than the 
skimmed cream; because it is taken from 
the milk while it is perfectly sweet and 
fresh, and it has not the chance of becom- 
ing sour or taking objectionable odors from 
its surroundings that it would have if it 
stood twelve or twenty-four hours wating 
to be skimmed. 


Horicultural. 


Hay Trade Quiet. 

There have been arrivals of new hay on 
the Eastern markets in plenty, but buyers 
do not seem very ready to take it, and the 
only grade in much demand is prime old 
timothy, of which the supply is not large, 
and it is held firm at previous quotations. 
Medium and lower grades are in full sup- 
ply, and as the new hay that has come or 
is on the way is said to be generally of good 
quality and in fair condition, that may be 
selling well before the old stock has been 
worked off. In New Yorx prime old timothy 
sells at 90 to 95 cents, No. 1, 835 to 90 cents, 
No. 2, 70 to 75 cents, Nu. 3, 60 to 65 cents, 
clover mixed 55 to 70 cents, clover 50 to 60 
cents, long rye straw 95 cents and short rye 
40 to 45 cents. In Jersey City prime and No. 
1 are a fraction higher than in New York. 
The receipts at New York last week were 
855 tons here, against 838 tons last week and 
1028 tons same week last year. In Boston 
the receipts were 135 cars, of which four 
were for export, and twelve cars of straw. 
The increase in receipts over the week 
previous were offset by the partial burn- 
ing of twenty cars in the freight yard. 
There is not,much new hay here yet, but 
some is due now, and if it is good it 
may be preferred to the old hay that 
is here, even at the full quotations of 
$17.50 to $18 a ton. Long rye straw now 
is in good demand at $20 to $21. The 
Monireal Trade Bulletin says some new hay 
has been received there, but much of it had 
begun to heat on arrival there, and it would 
not do to take it for export. There is a fine 
crop both in that province and in Ontario. 
The Hay Trade Journal gives highest prices 
at the leading markets as $19.50 at Jersey 
City, $19 at Brooklyn and Providence, $18 
at Boston and New York, $16.50 at Phila- 
delphia, $16 at Baltimore, $15.50 at Rich- 
mond, $14 at Pittsburg. Southern and 
Western markets range lower. 














Scarcity of Apple Barrels. 


It seems strange that whenever the apple 
crop is said to be good or above the average, 
there should bea scarcity of barrels to put 
them in for shipment. In the Eastern 
States, where flour barrels are generally 
used for this purpose, we might expect this, 
as few sections buy as many barrels of flour 
as they grow of apples, and many barrels 
are destroyed before they are needed, which 
should not be, but they are reported at 35 
to 38 cents fer good to Nu. 1 in Chicago, 
nearly as much in northera Muchigan 
and central New York, 35 cents in Phila- 
delphia, 30 cents or more in Virginia 
and 25 cents in New Hampshire. This 
last, we think, is also a prevailing price in 
Massachusetts. These are said to be record- 
breaking prices in nearly every case, but 
much higher than usual in the Western 
States. It would seem that the barrel mak- 
ers should prepare to meet this demand, or 
the growers should use boxes and crates 
more generally. The latter would seem the 
best plan, as many who buy for home use 
would prefer to takea box and buy oftener, 
and the export trade seems to like to get 
them in boxes. Good fruit shows better so 
than in barrels. 





Potatoes Rotting Badly. 


Our report two weeks ago said the pota- 
toes in New York State were blighting badly 
and that the late crop was likely to be much 
damaged by it. Now we havea report from 
Rhode Island that the rot is very prevalent 
there and has destroyed nearly one-third of 
the crop where the blight first showed,about 
July 25. Thus far we see nv reports of 
blight or rot in the potato fields of Aroos- 
took County, but itis possible that the same 
causes may induce the same diseases there, 
that is, excessive humidity and heavy rains, 
before the potatoes are dug. Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan report very large 
crops, and there is no complaint of blight or 
rot yet. Nebraska and Iowa, which had 
almost no potatoes last year, have good 
crops this year; they have begun to ship 
them from Iowa and the price has gone 
down already to 25 cents a bushel at the 
cars. 





Pumice. 

The entire output of pumice in the United 
States in 1903 was furnished by four pro- 
ducers in Nebraska. It was used in the 
manufacture of soap. A little development 
work was carried on at Rockland, Oneida 
Co., Ida., but there was no production. 
Nearly all the world’s demand for pumice 
is supplied by a deposit in the northwest- 
ern part of the island of Lipari, and about 
eighty per cent. of that used in the United 
Statesis shipped directly here from that 
island. During the last twenty years out- 
side firms have made numerous attempts to 
obtain control of the Lipari pumice de- 
posits, but without success. Late in 1903 a 
German company made a determined effort 





same consistency, it ripens more evenly; | to realize this aim. Should they be success- 


ful there would be a sharp advance in 
prices, which would tend to stimulate the 
development of American and Hawaiian 
deposits. 





The Hog Crop. 

The National Provisioner says the hog 
crop has rounded up well. There will not 
be a surprisingly large supply of hogs, but 
there will be a bigger supply than now ex- 
ists, if we may judge by the present run. 
Hogs will improye in quality and increase 
in quantity as the season gets later. Thas 
the fall and winter pack is likely to be put 
down as cheap as last year, and possibly 
lower. The price of pork should drop in 
the market, but there is a good pros- 


pect of foreign demand, which will sus- 
tain the market for pork products. With 
the weather continuing favorable for the 
growth and fattening «1 the later young hogs 
there seems no prospect of a scarcity in our 
markets. 








‘Literature. 


lt is a broad canvas which Winston 
Churchill has spread for the third of the 
series of novels dealing with American life. 
He sets before us the peaceful conquest of 
the great Louisiana territory, in other 
words, the white man’s inovement across the 
Alleghanies, the settlement on the eastern 
side of the Mississippi, and the life of the 
peop!e in that region. Mr. Churchill may 
well be depended upon to fill in this canvas 
witha glowing picture complete in every 
detail. It required the best part of three 
years to accomplish the task, and there is 
ample evidence of painstaking cure in 
the story as it is preseutei to us. The 
author entered into his task with enthusi- 
asm, and he has endeavored to rouse his 
readers in this version of the story of 
the conquest of Kentucky and Tennessee 
by the early pioneers. He has selected for 
his hero a fictitious character, David 
Ritchie, and by means of his autobiography 
we have presented to us the momentous 
campaigns of Col. George Rogers Clark 
against the Indians and the French in the 
Kentucky wilderness. It is the figure of 
Clark which looms up big on this canvas; 
Clark, who typifies the hardihood, the cour- 
age, even the recklessness of the adventur- 
ous pioneers. Daniel Boone is there, too. 
The wild life in the mountain region, the 
contests with relentless foes, and the com- 
ing of the settler after the pioneer had 
blazed the way, picture to us the indomit- 
able American spirit of the early years of 
the nation. The events which Mr. Church- 
ll has recorded with fidelity mark the first 
great movement westward, a movement 
which eventually changed this Republic 
from a contented, quiet, peace-loving, iso- 
ated country to a world power, with all that 
goes with a monarch among nations. It is 
not the purpose of the present reviewer to 
even give the substance of David Ritchie’s 
career as we follow it through the maze of 
historical information. As we close the book 
of 598 pages, after having read the ‘‘after- 
ward,’’ we wonder why the author laments 
hisinability tomake the story more complete, 
i. e., present more history. It has not been 
a characteristic of Mr. Churchill’s, this sub- 
ordinating the romantic side to the historic. 
We were given a vivid picture of the times 
in “Richard Carvel” and “The Crisis,’ 
yet the characters loomed up forcibly and 
the romantic element predominated. In 
‘* The Crossing ’’ the situation is almost re- 
served. We read chapter after chapter, 
seeking almost in vain that thread of love 
which novel readers have come to expect, 
and which Mr. Churchill has not failed to 
give in good measure inthe past. It is 
really not until we reach book three that 
anything like a love story asserts itself. 

It must not be construed, however, that 
the history which Mr. Churchill serves out 
is dry or dull; this author could never p:o- 
duce that kind of literary ware. It is his- 
tory charged with the virility of pioneer 
life, history in which Clark’s campaign is 
set before us so strongly that we can never 
forget it, a version which an eye witness 
with a ready command of language might 
well have related for our edification. The 
relations between the English settlers and 
the older French and Spanish establi+h- 
ment in Louisiana form no inconsiderable 
feature of this panorama. [he patriotic 
French who settled in Louisiana have a 
warm admirer in this American novelist. 
“* The Crossing ’? then should be read for 
what it is,a true history of Clark’s cam- 
paign, trammeled as little as possible by 
romance. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50.) 

A story of Canadian social and political 
life, entitled ‘* The Imperialist,’”’ is the lat- 
est product of the pen of Mrs. Everard 
Coates (Sara Jeanette Duncan), who has 
written nearly a dozen novels, including 
‘**An American Girl in London,” ‘‘ Those 
Delightful Americans,’’ etc. We must con- 
fess at the outset that Canadian politics is 
not a theme which greatly interests us; it 
is enough for American readers to peruse a 
book in which the political career of some 
hero of “‘the States” is outlined. To be 
compelled to read about the ramifications 
of the policies of our brothers across the 
border is too, too much. There is an abun- 
dance of what the publisher’s press agents 
would term “love interest’? in the book, 








and it was to see how the love affairs of 








Rev. Hugh Finlay, the new minister of 
Knox Church, ended that we perused the 
book with any degree of interest to the 
close. Finlay was a young man of 
Dumfriesshire, not long out, and the Pres- 
byterians of the Canadian town of Elgin 
were pleased with his preaching, although 
he was a rather diffident person socially. 
Hehad a warm friend in Dr. Drummond, 
the minister, whom he succeeded. ‘* He 
was a passionate romantic,’’ says the 
author, “‘and his body had shot up into a 
fitting temple for such an inhabitant as his 
soul. He wasa great, long fellow, with a 
shock of black hair and deep dreams in his 
eyes ; his head was what people call a type, 
atype, [ suppose, of the simple motive and 
the noble intention, the detached point of 
view, and the somewhat indifferent attitude 
to material things as it may be humanely 
featured anywhere.”’ With these and many 
more attributes, with which the author en- 
dows the young clergyman, is it any wonder 
that Advena Murchison, the comely daugh- 
ter of a well-to-du Elgin couple, should se- 
cretly worship him? ‘Their friendship was 
progressing apace when Finlay surprised the 
young woman one evening by calmly inform- 
ing her that he was engaged to be married, 

that his aunt an‘ his fiancee were about 
to sail from Scotland for this Canadian 
town, as ‘** M'ss Christie’s home has been 
breken up by the death of her mother.”’ Ad- 
vena stvod the shock well. She courageously 
agreed to give the newcomers a hearty 
welcome. Now Dr. Drummond was wise 
in his day and generation. He too was told 
of the existing engagement, and he knew of 
the relationship which had grown up be- 
tween Finlay and Advena. fle knew that 
Finlay reaily loved Advena. He persuaded 
Finlay to goto Winnipeg to attend a mis- 
sion conference, previous to the arrival of 
Mrs. Kilbannon (Finlay’s aunt) and Miss 
Christie, so that the young minister was not 
present to extend his greetings. Dr. 
Drummond hoped that something would 
happen which might prove to be of 
advantage to Finlay and Advena. But 
Miss Christie arrived with her affections 
intact; ‘‘they might have been in any 
one of her portmanteaus,”’ to quote 
the author. Advena Murchison called 
on the strangers with great prompt- 
ness, but aroused suspicion from the fact 
that she claimed to be a friend of Hugh 
Finlay’s. The day of Finlay’s return ar- 
rived. He decided that be would first call 
on Advena before meeting his aunt and his 
fiancee. He met Advena unexpectedly in 
the street, ina rainstorm—the storm blew 
her into his arms, in facc. When he re- 
leased her they realized fully how much 
they loved each other. But there was Miss 
Christie at Dr. Drummond’s awaiting his re- 
turn—and the marriage ceremony. It was 
Dr. Drummond who greeted him first. 
‘““Miss Christie has jilted you,’’ was the 
pith of his first remarks to the young minis- 
ter. l’vecut you out.”? And that, in fact, 
was whatthe doctor had done,—won Miss 
Christie for himself in order that Hugh 
Finlay might marry Advena. This is, to be 
sure, but one of the threads of the story, 
but it 1s the richest, and we may overlook 
the Canadian political confabs after all. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 








——Soapstone is now fused by the oxyhydro- 
gen flame Into a clear glass. This can be drawn 
into very ‘ine fibres,which have all the advantages 
of the quartz fibres used for delicate suspensions, 
and is likely to prove otherwise serviceable. 

—tThat some of the lower vertebrates possess 
asense unknown to ushas been made eviden: 
by the prolonged observations of M. Werner, a 
naturalist of Vienna. Not less than 136 individ 
uals, one-third of them at liberty, have been 
studied, and it has been madecertain that rep- 
tiles and amphibians are so strongly attracted 
by water that they go straight toward it, even 
though it be so far away that no sense knowu to 
man can detect it. The new sense is supposed 
todepend upon some kind of chemical attrac- 
tion, though how it acts and on what part of the 
body are mysteries. 

—Radium inflames the skin and destroys va- 
rious kinds of life, but its place in medicine is 
yet to be determined. When it shall have been 
found useful, Dr. E. 8. London, a Russian physi- 
cian, proposes to make its energy cheaply availl- 
able. Experimenting with various substances, 
he has shown that wool absorbs a large quantity 
of the radium emanations, and that the “ ema- 
nated ” wool produces physiological effects simi- 
lar to those of radium itself. The wool, more- 
over, can be applied to any part of the body 
Five or ten milligrammes of radium may be made 
to energize a large quantity of wool, and, as the 
radio-activity is retained a long time in hermeti- 
cally-sealed vessels, ‘‘ emanated ’’ wool may be 
transported long distances, apd may soon be- 
come a part of the pharmacists’ regular stock in 
trade’ 








Brilliants. 


Father, I will not ask for wealth or fame, 
Thongh once they would have joyed my carnal 
sense, 
I shudder not to hear a hated name. 
Wanting all weaith, myself my sole defence. 
Cut give me, Lord, eyes to behold the truth; ~ 
A seeing sense that knows the eternal right; 
A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth; 
A manly faith tnat makes all darkness light; 
Give me the power to labor for mankind; 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak ; 
Eyes let me be to groping man and blind; 





A conscience to the base; and to the weak 

Let me be hands and feet; and tothe foolish, 
mind; : 

And lead still further on such as thy kingdom 
seek. —Theodore Parker. 


None without Hope, e’er loved the brightest 


ee h here Reason would despair 
e can hope where i 
ee 1g —Lord Lyttleton. 


If thou shalt be in heart a child, 
Forgiving, tender, meek, and mild, 
‘rhough with hght stains of earth defiled, 


Oh, Soul, it shall be well. 
—Sir Lewis Morris. 


The little cares that fretted me, 
1 lost them yesterday 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees., 


The foolish fears of what may happen— 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the flelds with God. 
— E. B. Browning. 
Every common day of our lives is clasped and 
jeweled witl love, 
The stars of night are beneata it, the morning 
stars above. 
The peace of God broods on it, as a bird on the 
nest she built, 
And over its weariest moments the music of 
hope is spilt. 


So when my work is finished, and I go to God for 
my wage, 
I wonder if He can give me a heavenlier herit- 


age 

Than to feel that each day that I live is clasped 
and jeweled with love, 

With the stars of night beneath it and the morn- 
ing stars above. 

—Ethelwyn Wetherald,in Good Housekeeping. 


Gems of Tbougbt. 


..--[tisthe wise head that makes the still 
tongue.—W. J. Lucas. 

... You must work with God in holy fear and 
trembling earnestness, and then the happy re- 
sult is sure. He gives the powers, but you must 
exercise them; He gives the opportunities, but 
you must improve them; He sends down His Holy 
Spirit to your side, but you must open wide the 
door of your heart and give it a cordial welcome. 
The divine and the human must work together, 
in, with, and for each other, and then you will 
enter the Kingdom of God.—Richard Metcalf. 

.--Drunkenness is nothing else but a mere 
voluntary madpress.—Seneca. 

.-- It seems to methat five minutes of real 
thankfulness of the love of our dear Saviour is 
worth a year of hard reasoning on the hidden 
parts of our redemption.—Dean Alford. 

----If you will let Him walk with you in your 
streets and sit with you in your offices and be 
with you in your homes and teach you in your 
churches and abide with you as the living pres- 
ence in your hearts, you, too, shall know what 
freedom is, and while you do your duties be 
above your duties; and while you own yourselves 
the sons of men, know you are the sons of God.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

---- We can help make people bright by our 
keenness, but we can never accomplish anything 
toward making people good except by our tender- 
ness.—C. H. Parkhurst, D. D. 

..-- We are blind with regard to the future; it is 
as if we had no vision at all; we may not boast 
of tomorrow, because we know not what one day 
may bring forth. We know the history of the 
day that is gone, but what is coming in the 
morning not the wisest man can tell. God keeps 
tomorrow in his own hand; but this we know, 
that we shall be led and upheld and coinforted; 
our perplexity shall be relieved, the crooked 
places shall be made straight, the rough places 
plain, and even the valleys shall be exalted; a 
new sang willbe in our mouth at the close of the 
day;if we have to sing of judgment, we shall 
also have to sing of mercy, for God’s way 
towards us is one of judgment and love.—Joseph 
Parker. 

.- -Covetousness swells the principal to no 
purpose, and lessens the use to all purposes.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

.--- Who is the happiest of men? He who val- 
ues the merits of others aud in their pleasure 
takes joy, even as though tt were his own.—J. S. 
Blackie. 

...-Only the home can found a State.—Joseph 
Cook. 

.---Carve the face from within, not dress it 
from without. Witiin lies the robing-room, the 
sculptor’s workshop. For whoever would be 
fairer, illumination must begin in the soul; the 
face catches the glow only from that side.—W. 
C. Gannett. 

----A coxcomb is ugly all over with the affecta- 
tion of the fine gentleman.—Johnson. 

















Curious Facts. 

—An investigation of the Obi and Yenesei 
rivers,made under the auspices ofthe Kussian 
government, has revealed the fact that these 
streams are navigable by ocean steamers fora 
distance of one thousand miles from their 
mouths. 

——A Chelsea (England) hospitalis mourning 
the loss of a bequest of $6000 through a legal in- 
formality. The testato: signed his will in his 
bedroom, and the witnesses thoughtlessly car- 
ried it into another room before signing it, thus 
making the document invalid. 

——The oldest graduates of Yale and Harvard 
are ministers. 

——A Japanese bride gives her wedding pres- 
ents to her parents as a slight recompense for 
the trouble they have taken in bringing her up. 

——The power ot an engine in Indiais some- 
times given in elephant instead of horse-power, 
an elephant-power being equal to twenty-two 
horse-power. 

— More than eight thousand women are em- 
ployed in the various Government offices in 
Washington, 2044 of whom have entered the ser- 
vice after competitive examination. Nine hun- 
dred of them are paid salaries ranging from 
$1000 to $1800 a year, the others being paid the 
compensation of ordinary clerks—$600 to $906 a 


year. 
—“ Cunscience money ” in Great Britain now 


amounts to thousands of pounds annually. The 
first sum noticed was on March 30, 1789, when 
$1800 was carried to the public account in conse- 
quence of a note received by the chancellor. The 
writer with troubled soul implored him, “as an 
honest man, to consider the money the property 
of the nation, end to be so just as to apply it to 
the use of the state in such a manner that the 
nation may not suffer by its having been detained, 
and thus to ease the conscience of an honest 
man” 

— India was in possession of a steel secret 
once, which is lost now. This was the inlaying 
with gold of steel blades in such a manner that 
the strength of the blade was not impaired nor 
its temper spoiled. 

—lIn England the annual consumption of 
Southern fruit amounts to fifteen pounds per 
head. In Germany it averages not quite three 
pounds per head. 

——The average passenger haul on steam rail- 
ways has increased from twenty-three to twenty- 
seven miles since electrical lines have been com- 
peting for suburban business. 

——The botanical papers report that De Vries, 
the great Dutch experimental evolutionist, has 
by long eontinued selection produced a variety 
of clover which has normally four leaves. 

—An English watchmaker has just finished 
making a tiny watch in the form of a shirt stud. 
Its dial is two-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, 
and it isto be worn with two other studs. By 
turning the upper stud the watch is wound, 
while by turning the lower one the hands are 
adjusted. 





























NEFICENT SIGHT. 


St. Lennie a Delightfal City. Renson- 
able Hetel Bates. 

During 1904 St. Louis stands foremost amon, 
the cities of the world. The gigantic Exposition 
which everybedy is talking and reading apo; 
has popularized the Missouri city; and whey, 
formerly ordinary commendation In regard to s; 
Louis was heard, now unstinted praise is pope, 
forth concerning the beauty and hospitality ,,; 
the city itself. Ideally laid out, St. Louis |), 
every advantage as an exposition city; and »,. 
that the hottest month at St. Louis has pass.-:; 
the fair will be better patronized than ever. 

It is not true that extortionate prices ,). 
vail at St. Louis. In fact, the hotel pric. 
are as moderate as one would expect the, 
Hotel prices are as advertised, and nice, «le, 
comfortable rooms in private houses can be j)). 
cured very reasonably. The city of st. Lo,).- 
has done well in strictly enforcing the |,\. 
against all persons who unjustly impose .;. 
stravgers in money matters, and it has had . 
wise and salutary effect. 

As to the exposition itself, well, the gene; 
opinion is “ the grandest, most magnificent «)- 
play ever produced.” Tbe wonderful “ Pik: 
with its hundreds of interesting entertainme:):- 
and features; the magnificent art display; 1), 
beautiful Plateau of States, where the differs)); 
States have representation; the large list 4; 
foreign exhibits and illumination at night, whic: 
far surpasses anything of the kind heretofo;:. 
attempted, are a few of the noteworthy features 
In order to get a detailed idea of the St. Lou:. 
Exposition, send to the General Passenger |):- 
partment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, £0; 
their beautiful illustrated booklet.  [t wil! }. 
mailed free upon receipt of address. 


SAVES MANGE cu 


subject to can be cured by thie 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 

Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 

Treasurer—Nicholas S. Winsor, Greenville, R. I. 

Blanks for Registering and Transferring Ayrshire 
Cattle furnished free. 

The Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 

Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five Cows, 

1.50, postage paid; Monthly Milk Records for the 

table, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per 100; Blanks 
for extending pedigree to five generations, 81 per 1, 

All the above may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Fees for Registering.—To Members, 81 for each 
entry of animals under two years old,and 82 each for 
animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cents each. 
Duplicate certificates of either entry or transfer, 3 
Cents each. Double the above amounts in each case 
to Non-Members. 

Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtained from 
tLe Treasurer—$2.25 each, postage paid. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hough 
ton, Putney. Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced RKegis- 
try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 

FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.—Males, $3; females, $1. Double 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers. if re- 
corded witnia 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 





Nou-Members.— Males, 25: females. g2. Over one 
year of age, uouble fees. Transfers, if recorded 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 months, gl. 


Gay All blanks furnished free. 
Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, as 
above, who will furnish all information and }lanks 
therefor. 

ddress F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for in- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 





American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W.17TH ST... NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


Blanks for Re fetoring and Transferring Jersey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests 0 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
upon application to the Secretary. 

Fees for R tering: To non-members, 82 each head, 
male or female. To members of the Club, 31 each 

head, male or female. All animals over two year3 

double fee. For registration ofall dead ani- 
mals, gl each. Imported animals, 825. 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 9 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presented 
after 90 days, $1 each. 

Price of Herd Register, $1 per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1898, 2 per volume. 
Private Herd R:cord, 330 pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
page, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume of Batter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15 


The By- aws of the Ciub, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers 
mailed free on application. 


AMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTOr. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrates. 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Mauage Then. 


Ory book of its kind. Contains most importa 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care '\' 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 2)" 
“lating, Exhibition and Transportation, The be’ 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct | 
Jifferent Colors, besides interesting stories of |!) 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, ever)t! 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrat’ 
from life. ‘“*My Cat Tom,” “* A Cat Letter,” “Ka! 








Las. James in appear 
Angoca, for thousands of beautiful specime: 
these lovely creatures owe not only their exist! 
vue tneir excellence, tothe skill, care and know |: 
of this well-known breeder. The book col! 
much useful information as to the diet and x«' 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispens« 
any Owner Of one of the valuable and beautit 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Pros} 
breeders of Angoras will find this book inter 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

* Those who are lovers of cats will find much t! 
interesting and instructive in this book.’’—* 
Education, Minneapolis. 

** It seems to us a book which those who are 
cats vill be glad to read.”—George T. Angeli, | 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“Tt is a useful volume, both for the owners : 
Angore and other cats. I* is tastefully bow! 
ful x illustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicas 

“ Volume of highest authority, exceeding!) « 
taining, full of facts, beautifully Wlustrated. 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. - 

Price, postpaid, $1.35. For sale by bookse!!«’ 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Pubiisher-. 
220 Washington Street. Boston. M:- 


MOORMAN & MILLE? 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for 5+" 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls 4s 
putation, Royal Hero and imp. Scotch Pine. fk 
dence in town. Correspondence answered prom} 
Address as above. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Hllustrated Beok, Tellits 
Hew te De It, and All About Proft 
able Peultry Raising. y 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 ay“ 

Keeping Poul ,; Poultry Yards and Bouse 

Choice of Breeds Care_of Poultry; Setting ¢ 3 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care x. 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry © 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks pone = 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and Incubate 

Vee of rape —- for ag twenty-five 
nt to an ress on rece Sota 

heats. Stamps taken. Mention the FLovc# 


AN. ; 
, WALNUT COMPANY. a 
Bex 3254, Bo-«ton,; - 
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Hints from Poultry Keepers. 
rhere is no trouble about getting eggs in 
w nterif you have pullets and young towls 
d know how to feed them.—W. P. Ather- 
son, Kennebec County, Me. 
"We keep our hens all in one building 
~xty feet long and fourteen feet wide, 
cually keeping two hundred hens in this 
jilding, and we get justas many eggs as 
-yose who put two hunded hens in six 
nildings do. We receive a profit ot from 
50 to $2 per hen each year. We never 
ehange the feed of the hens, it is the same 
course the year around; a hot mash every 














Adams House, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
WASHINGTON AND MASON STS. 
BOSTON. 


Neur Theatres and Large Stores. 
New Addition on Mason Street has 


MEN’S CAFE AND LADIES’ ENTRANCE. 
GEO. G. HALL, Proprietor. 














Send for our Horse Gcods Cata- 
logue. It’s the best horseman’s 
handbook that’s published. It 
brings the store close to every 
horseman’s office and stable. 


Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 

Write to Philadelphia--the New 
York store carries no horse goods. 
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“ The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
aoe. orning, consisting of wheat bran, ground ar ° has made a specialty of boot-making and 
auto its and corn meal, and the afternoon feed boot-fitting for some of the leading speed 
1e law dal one day wheat,the next corn,then outs, ote runswic horses for years. What he knows about 
le upon -en barley. We never feedagrain ration at horses and boots is at the disposal of our 
had a ; ,oon, but in winter feed cooked beets, tur- ema cant customers—for the asking. 
. 4 sips, carrots and potatoes, or raw cabbage. ; Inquire by mail what you want to know 
—— x \ve pever feed any animal cg ne BOSTON. about, and a personal answer will be sent if 
ike,” t pur- ecessary. 
Pike,” sind of prepared meats or fish, bu nD y 
nments chase waste meats ore — pogo EUROPEAN & AMERICAN PLANS The prices in our catalogue are net—the 
ay; the \Ve feed the curd made from the sou same to everybody alike. We believe this 
ifferent : { six cows, and mix the mash with the hot — gp gr o- is the only house which sells horse goods 
oo , = & whey, and also give them all the buttermilk HERBERT H. B . ® on this plan. 
Sane co drink, Their summer yard ~ yo iil ae Dol Finesndeles? JOHN WANAMAKER, 
seine ts of about two acres, fenced with a hen wire BUILDINGS. PHILADELPHIA 
. Louis : fence. The hens keep the orchard free of See descriptive article, ‘‘ Thousand-Acre Farm for Boys.” : a 
fy toe EY natoatry nthe fll ant ao If grrr: ac os aie : 
ston, for e dress our poultry in the fa. T ; G 0 
will be F4 issi erchants in Boston, where we Alma Mater. and the Bow- | Tremont street somewhere between Temple a ‘ 
peg pvc eggs, always getting a top/as badas to ee _ a ecg pace Heaps hs pots is now soliciting sub-| place and Boylston street. An a 9 ote sed Stes: Auetiamene. ’ 
= price for poultry and eggs. Thanksgiving before they are — se inexcusable as! scriptions for the statue, which will proba- ance of not long standing overhear 8 . 9 ; BNE ahd tS gg 
eek last fall our eggs sold for fifty cents | careless handling is mo bly cost. $15,000, exclusive of the pedestal. | vitation and asked if she too might come an salesmige, Tadeo aed etter eee, exhibitor, 
eee zen in Boston Market.—H. J. A. Sim-| well as more sure to cause early deca) Itt ill be the work of some distinguished | bring acompanion. The request was readily Valuable assistance tn the. conduet and management 
per - oshe Senate. With the market prospects as they look asthe : tra sculptor. Hawthorne was grad- ; granted, but behold the sequel! This self-iu- COURT STREET. sodelin. Moderate prices. Write for terms and 
a “| ooo the average farmer will find | it will be the ras 98 of Saas pare from Bowdoin in 1825, shortly after | vited guest came, not with one ig tee wm par Ee a iii itt itt 
7 hing but the very best apples i ine—five women and four men. The resu anise MO, ” . 
fty fowls than from more. | thing bu is majority, in a class tbat | 0 | 
hie For tht number 8 pallding See ee ee rat ig pind a Henry Wadsworth | was that the old lady was ig gy apne A h H 
hundred square feet of floor surface is none dens, | Longfellow, the best known of American | from the windows and ae a Willow Glen S ort- orns 
too large, and should be divided into four) In the management of flower gardens, poets, the Rev. George B. Cheever, the noted | of the marching veterans. m [ er IN Service: 
0 AP pac acm so that not more than twelve | care should be nage = of oteodicgye-sny iaalan, who was early identiéed with the strangers usurved the laces that ae had 9 me scotn LW ASERVICE: 
irt hall be together. It is | gradually, not to pu e blos » ais- “ d temperance movements, | reserved for herself an e - aad i 
) i ene renewed every year, | turbing the roots; use scissors, making a psi agg Ra ov was killed in| hibition of what we call cheek on this — SCHOOL STREET. Petes athens anenan, cenentegaten Junior j 
. Ww , ° P 
a and for that purpose it will be necessary to | clean removal. Destroy dead flowers. a duel, and Paymaster-General Horatio | sion pA — ae ee Vame Aadl-Geeh, bellare ant reams eatin. 
: hatch from eighty-five to one hundred , me! the house, it pays | Bridge, U. S. N. Franklin Pierce, once ae a rd —— gins 4 sop on * DR. D.M. KIPPS, FRONT ROYAL. VA H 
REET chicks, to get the required number of pul-| If fruit trees are near the to remove the | President of the United States, who was an | slig a. 0 ~ ght until the laat 
lets, though in general ten or twelve of ~ —— —_ ago a e decay and | intimate friend of ey Sana bine. pon psn in the distance. And e Ourallle, Zz. S. BRAN SON 
s most vigorous hens may be, and | fallen frait, whic life, was in the class above him. The . 
: == — ~ age kept into the third | attract vermin. anther will be represented appropriate'y | then they looked as if they expected to be LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
ation vest. ‘These chicks ought to be hatched a gO as RE NE in the statue as a young man just leaving | asked to the collation which was in couree BOYLSTON and TREMONT STS.,| Phone 956. LINCOLN, NEB. i 
anywhere from March 15 to April 25, not Thousand-Acre Farm for Boys. college, and the ideal figure proposed is —— girl with agall is natarally Nerecgaiy,  SOgannen” wih tree cea as : 
RT later than the last date if profit is wanted. The Mt. Hermon School for boys, established already engaging the attention of French, “9 setae. gd Ne dee te Bo pe =) oO sT ON. Li agg Ag Wicca’ coon 7 
Ayrshire Pullets hatched within the dates named and | py the late Rev. D. L. peers. ciples ~e ’ | Kits)n, Pratt and Gudebrod, whose statue _ “on ys a Se ey ae piled. Inquiries cheerfully answered. if, 
, 9 ill lay at five | comprises as one department of in ’ | of La Salle at St. Louis has been so univer- | helps po pr eS a ee ee . 
re Cows, properly fed and cared for wi tion a tract of one thousand acres. While 1l- | the house without saying, “* by your leave. e e ® F 
s for the months of age, or even younger. Incubators eon ened acres of this is the school campus, | Sally commended. They, with other = i aan aes sea bibeng tae hag il EUROPEAN PLAN. Griffith G artin 
1 per im and brooders had better be left with pro- there are on that trees, shrubs and flowers which | known sculptors, will probably compete for the other side of the misty Atlantic, where 9 t 
for each fessional poultry raisers. pr oe pose a give opportunity for instruction in gp compra cae nes the a berger thoy do not see things clearly, who recently Hartford City, Ind. r 
h f llowed to run with the other fowls, floriculture and landscape gardening. Then there | wag one of the most uppopu - f : 
an but should have alittle building and yard |e sy gre of arable and not dvoted to ex | gnaote of the most uppopalarof our Pret dozen bottes of ginger ale that were bought | J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors. GENERAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. i 
sree ethemiaies and roster and, pales] periment mucho he farmeat he Act [og cham neve F sorvies to Hawthorne, | by the mistress of the household. for ooca ealteSmade-auywhEre on reatonabie rms Wot 4 
: ‘ y Id | ural College must be, but inten hen he could be of service to Hawthorne, me before making your date public. 
1ed from ¢ ought to be separated after they are o Sin eeeinendaane: 1a a] ah, adh ane waviienh ' 
: i If- rting if not profitable, by p 8 his old associ- | sional consumption, 
diene 2 enough to go to roost nights, and ng cach farm crops as are wanted at the home mar. | 4lways came van yy Ron matter of | that there were no more additions to the | LTMO R E t 
| fed for quick growth and fattening an se ket, a part of which consists of the five hundred | ate in the eget - e when fine literary | stock of refreshing liquid. But this was not B : 
ATION ; pullets fed to develop size and vigor. As people connected with the Moody institutions. | bread-winning, at a time w chat te Shin Lh be taedied iv ite temp hanen Weetabinn ‘ B E R K Ss +H | R E Ss if 
3 breeds, all have their good points, but my The leading crops are fruits and vegetables, ne work was not widely 7. a sy Quam. | ables oll, which the lalh on the cldcboard Ebb itt H ou Ss e 2 ay pl ci 
; experience has been that no breed has more | ¢jager must be grown for the —_ ee country and only produced a scanty dextuamentente, Site ane aneidionh to tee . We have never had 180 Rood : qT. you & pigs on 
Hough : than the Barred Plymouth Rock. Nothing | Holstein and Ayrshire cows that mn ATO a the medicine disappear rapidly, and she ON. D.C "Tan Pdeitaeee ieee comttnastons of heme ent , 
des. : bat a guna heat ae eee iy ony msapet gi while sheep| The late Arioch Wentworth left $100,000 subsequently learned that the maid-of-all WASHINGT ee Se unpertee families. “They sens ae siseer @p ? 
5 witht ee ee oe cmmsena tn be added soon to the outfit. All| to each of the humane societies directed by work had been drinking some of it every AMERICAN PLAN of the champions of both countries an Pp 
Double : Cm these have the most modern appliances and | Mr. George T. Angell—The American Hu- morning. What for nobody could find out, d rt hme win—g@edaphe f 
~44 ch. ; L have eens Waban: Sas is will. are intended to be cared for by the most ap-| mane Education Society and the Massa- for the girl weighs two hundred pounds, Army and Navy Hea qua ers eaeveras choice young boars of — ae a od if 
eee. i who takes pride in the business and is will- proved methods providing for the health of the | ghusetts Society for the Prevention of and has the appetite of the proverbial ra axe net ‘dunes te cease Tain j 
athe BL. 4 ing to do what we call “fussing ” with them | «+044 and the wholesomeness of their products. Cruelty to Animals. Part of the money plowman. The consumption that she is M - you buy elsewhere. We will send full pedigrees and 
_— : succeeds best, as I think that is just what | There is a seventy-acre field of corn with rows a will be used in contributions of $20 to over | oa with ig evidently not related to H.C. BURCH, Manager. GUARANTEED go ee vamme hy 
Hye bang_neod.— Frente Day, York) miojong and wa ty te bey rhe hoes sero=t| Teg hundred Massachusetts country towns oubled wil eS ae \ 
g *- ; County, Me. : h on pec oes net sani to be the larg- | to aid in establishing watering — Dan Godfrey’s band, as we used to call it |} ————_ r 
sm Bary roan you mae to grade. M | aticiln ha opis Manachnet Foy |antoas and 100 of te begun wil |i the day offs chmoe'soctnd Pe JAS. E. SILVERTHORN 
ees. $ dry ground if you have a Pes five acres are to be set in apple trees this fall. expended in printing two hi “The Strike at | Jubilee, is with us once again, probably The St James e e § 
= 3 Vaughan, Franklin County, Me. ip | Althongh there are about four hundred acres of | eopies of ** Black Beauty, e Str with few of the members that made it pop- e } 
7 Green bone is the best egg producer in| 7... ian, they set out about fifteen thousand Shane’s”’ and “Our Gold Mine at Holly- ular with us thirty-two years ago. Still, it EAN PLAN ROSSVILLE, IND. 
ub. : connection with other feeds.—C. M.-! white pine ecotiings cat ae pn mag a eB Se aha “ 2 preserves the traditions of a glorious past, EUROP ’ BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS i 
4 r. i , Me. among the other trees, w burches, schools an 2 4 
Vi sdmeaaiiin pratt wii have been that gracing enttie Giled : 7 Hat Geller. these - the opening features of ee en Coe pePpetine Cor. Penn. Ave. and ane Street SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED i 
ningway THE EGG TRADE. sprouts. They are also cutting the a a and |the plans for utilizing the gifts of Mr. ic, as was demonstrated at the Point of Nearly opposite Penn. R. R. Station R N PS f 
i TE eee ne ee hich will also contribute a | ™US!° : “ WASHINGTON, D. C. SHORT-HO ® 
aes The estimates of eggs in cold storage hemlock, and a steam saw mill is working them | Wentworth, which w eae Pines on Friday. Its performances are en 1 Rooms $1.00 and ; up- Cataiogue on application. Visitors welcome. 
f charge now shows in the twenty-two associated into lumber, while the spaces from which they are prize of $200 to the writer of the est story joyed as heartily in the days of King , Appointments | first-¢ 2 Boy Mp ny gy Sh 
ch head, warehouses 2,681,987 cases, against 2,618,170 | paren is required and given up to the develop- | relating to the sufferings of animals in ye Edward VII. as they were in the times of | wards, eas Atae ao and #5. W. Steam heat, and | 
. Bl each cases a year ago and 2,551,966 two years ago. | ment of the other trees growing among them. | Other uses, of course, will be found for the his mother, Queen Victoria of gracious lighted by electr ey al co all public buildings and DARK RED SHORT-HORNS } 
ead ani- lt is a general opinion that they cost too | The superintendent, vn vont basi tei munificent bequest. Mr. a memory. places of aets hated overy Ave at Baltimore. & le 
j ition in the Unite epresents n sa Hu- Lio station pass * ¥ .P 
Seemed = perenne pion “we ment of agriculture to accept. this wa pi sie Beane, bat “the pocseeolan of such| The ingratitude of the “i —a HYLAS T, WHEELER, Manager) Must Reduce My Stock 
rese’ o mal:e an ’ n agri- ’ : oO is : 
é he also has direction of the class wor g dif t be deferred until | exhibited one day last week. ne iit iat did italien ane 
waste coming in vet, aad it ig satd teat tre Sort, | culture, Its thought to be the only agricultural | a permanent edifice mus iety of human cattle approached a man And will make attractive p ickshank 
pac than coming in yet, and it is said that the South- ca in the country that Is not aided by the | more pressing needs are met. pow ane I was talking on the street, and et tomates: eu reren bi had ona — pe 
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The fields show value. 





The recent large fires in the hay-sheds 
do not seem to affect the prices of this 
article as one would naturally suppose. 

Not for many years has there been as 
much truck stuff raised in New England as 
this year, and prices to the farmer as low. 








Also the potato crop! Nearly everything 
agricultural seems to be conspiring to make 
this an uncommonly prosperous election 
season. Ap 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is on this 
side of the water, gaiters and all; and has 
already O K’d Bishop Potter’s action in re- 
gard to the Subway Tavern. 











Surely there is room somewhere in the 
Hall of Fame for the Newton Upper Falls 
apothecary who has just voluntarily (given 
up his sixth-class liquor license. 





Enemies of Chelsea will probably say 
that the reason Soo Lee was arrested for 
ironing shirts on Sunday is because even 
the Chinamen are slow in Chelsea. 

Salem has a druggist who has been for 
sixty years in the business. And he prob- 
ably remembers a time when drug stores 
were profitable without soda fountains. 
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If you are the happy possessor of a dia- 
mond horseshoe and wish to be right in the 
New York fashion, the proper place to 
wear it is between your shoulder blades. 











- Good help is a scarce article on our farms. 
It is a matter of serious consideration when 
hiring, as an applicant, floating here and 
there, is liable to have a history, which, if 
known, would not permit his acceptance. 
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The Alleghany Carnegie free library has 
established a smoking-room that will supply 
a long-felt want for persons who enjoy a 
pipe of tobacco and a magazine article simul- 
taneously. 
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Fruit trees are ripe, and so are the appe- 
tites of the predatory small boy. It requires 
no very deep knowledge of psychology to 
understand why they come simultaneously 
to perfection. 
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Even the marriages of millionaires sink 
into insignificance compared with the wed- 
ding of a Chinese physician and a Boston 
young woman. And yet all bridegrooms 
are supposed to be fond. 
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The country should watch the proceed- 
-ings of the Negro Business League’s Con- 
vention out at Indianapolis. Successful 
achievement in practically every walk of 
modern life is represented by the delegates. 
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It’s a long time since Frederick the Great 
sent that historic snuff box to Gen. George 
Washington; and now a statue of the one 
general is on its way over seas to adorn the 
city that was named in honor of the other. 





And now it is claimed that the English 
sparrow, in proportion as he drives away 
the swallow, is a friend and ally to the 
mosquito. Surely the sparrow was unpop- 
ular enough without this additional bur- 
den. 
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And so candidate Fairbanks went to 
church in Boston last Sunday and nobody 
recognized him. This looks very much as 
if the members of the congregation in his 
immediate vicinity numbered few readers 
of the daily papers. 
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A contemporary remarks that Cape Cod 
will feel jealous if the State builds a canal 
through Cape Ann first. But even on Cape 
Ann there are lots of people who would be 
perfectly willing to hand the proposed canal 
over to Cape Cod. 
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A great many farmers say, “that out- 
door farming doesn’t pay, if all things were 
considered, and if it were not for glass 
culture the farm would be a poor proposi- 
tion.” Itis feared that many do not con- 
sider their own maintenance anything. 

It is believed could the suburbs around 
Boston, where large quantities of vegeta- 
bles and fruit are raised, perfect electric 
railroad transportation that a larger num- 
ber of growers could enter the large mar- 
ket. Teaming and its cost is a serious 
problem. 
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With winter coming one can hardly blame 
the Connecticut postmaster who recently 
decided that $3 a week doesn’t fully com- 
pensate him for getting up at five every 
morning. Early to bed and early to rise 
did not seem likely to fulfill the proverbial 
prediction. 





Reports are coming in from every direc- 
tion pointing to the fact that the crop 
of school children is, as usual, rather in 
excess of the immediate accommodations. 
Anxiety on the part of the children, however, 
is less marked than on that of their parents; 
and even here it is not always as marked as 
it ought to be. 
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Judging from the account the tramp who 
won ready money, employment and a life 
pass over the New York Central the other 
day richly deserved his good fortune. If 
he had been a professional hobo, rather 
than an honest fellow honestly out of a job, 
it is pretty safe to surmise that there would 
have been another serious disaster added 
to the year’s record. 





The recently published plans of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford for improv- 
ing conditions in rapid transit avout New 
York will probably lead an appreciable 
number of perscns to wonder whether there 
is a full meed of justice in the attitude of 
some of the New York commuters toward 
President Mellen. Possibly that gentle- 
man’s pian is to improve conditions first 
and attend to his personal popularity after- 
ward. 
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Every citizen of Massachusetts must re- 
joice at the favorable news that comes to 
us from the sickroom of our venerable 
senior senator, George F. Hoar. Having 
passed his seventy-eighth birthday, and 
being reported as improving in health, we 
may hope that he will beable to fill his pusi- 
tion in the Senate for yearsto come. While 
not all the people agree with his political 
opinions, no one can doubt that he is sin- 
cere in his expression of them. Itis nota 
distinction for a senator or a member of 
Congress from Massachusetts to be free 
from any taint of corruption in his legis- 
lative acts. To ibe otherwise wouldSplace 








a man holding such position upon a pil- 
lory before all his constituents, but Sena- 
tor Hoar has agreater claim to considera- 
tion, that he has been as ready to criticise 
what he thought was not right and equit- 
able in the acts of the party to which he be- 
longed as those advocated by his oppo- 
nents. Hehas always been consistent in 
his advocacy of the poor and those whom he 
thought to be oppressed by their rulers, and 
has won the respect even of those who 
did not agree with all his views. Let us 
hope that he may be spared for many years 
yet to represent the people of the State in 
the upper house of Congress. 





When the farmers look at the fallen fru't 


sold for enough to repay the cost of pick- 
ing up, let them remember the many resi- 
dents of the city alleys who seldom taste 
fruit excepting as they receive it in charity 
or come by it dishonestly. Not all of them 
believe in the oid saying that ‘* Stolen fruit 
is the sweetest,’ and they would gladly 
welcome contributions of such fruit and 
vegetables as the farmer finds are not 
merchantable, and those he thinks are 
only food for the pigs and not very 
valuable even for: that purpose. A few 
years ago an organized effort was made 
to supply these people with the fruit 
the farmers culd not sell, and the 
pleasure such gifts gave to the consumer 
and to the producers were such that 
the custom should be keptup. Not every 
year has the farmer a surplus that he can 
afford to give away to those less fortunate, 
bat when he has, as he has of fruit and per- 
haps of some other crops this year, he will 
find it better to give them away to the poor 
than to let them decay upon the land. It is 
reported that Mr. Rockefeller donates this 
year the products of the orchard on his 
farm, some four hundred barrels of apples, 
to the various homes for the poor around 
New York city, but a less busy man might 
find more pleasure in looking upthe worthy 
poor who are struggling to maintain them- 
selves outside of those charitable homes, 
and trying to make their little iomes more 
pleasant to them by an act of kindness. 
> 
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Making Farming More Profitable. 


One of the questions that most often oc- 
curs to the mind of the farmer in all sec- 
tions is, how can the farm be made more 
profitable than it has been. There are many 
ways in which different farmers could man- 
age to do this,and while what may be said in 
this matter may not be adapted to all farms, 
all localities or all men, perhaps many can 
find herein a hint that will enable them to 
improve a little upon their present practice, 
and while intended more particularly for 
the Eastern States, there is. no patent proc- 
ess which will prevent any part of it being 
tested wherever it is found applicable. 
Many have found the secret of success in 
devoting themselves to some one crop or 
some specialty of stock for which they were 
best adapted or which circumstances of soil 
or market demands had given extra ad- 
vantages. We have no objection to their 
advocating the profits of their special busi- 
ness, but we do not think any of them 
should be made a rule for a)l men and all lo- 
cations. It takes less study to learn one 
branch of agriculture or horticulture well, 
and it 1s easier to give it thorough, careful 
attention than it isto understand and watch 
over all the details of a business which in- 
cludes the dairy and other live stock, the 
orchard, the garden, the poultry yard and 
the apiary, but the varied business has the 
advantage that, if an unfavorable season 
causes a lack of success in one branch, it 
does not often affect all alike, and a success- 
ful crop in one thing may counterbalance a 
failure in some other. We certainly do not 
know of a specialty that we could recom- 
mend to all our readers as sure to make the 
farming profitable in every season. 

Not all men have tastes alike or the 
same capabilities, and the wcrk thatis a 
pleasure to one man would be the hardest 
drudgery to another, while to many the 
change and variety from one task to an- 
other and from one season to another is the 
great charm of farm life. We would then 
say that most farmers would find an extra 
profit by varying their business even more 
than they do now. The sea captain or the 
yacht owner does not try to increase the 
speed of his vessel by increasing the size of 
his mainsail alone, but is looking to see 
where he can spread another sail, however 
small, to catch a little more of a favorable 
breeze. Though some of them may not be 
much larger than a pocket handkerchief, 
they are expected each to add to the pro- 
pelling power of the whole, and each in 
proportion to its size and cost. 

But the size and effect each will have have 
been carefully studied, and the best methods 
of using them are well known. There is no 
guess work abont the time orthe way to 
use them, although the weather conditions 
areas variable for the seaman as for the 
farmer, and their workings are carefully 
watched as the farmer should watch each 
detail of his business. 

If there is any one rule applicable to all 
successful farming, itis in the old saying 
that ‘Whatever is worth doing is worth 
doiug well.’? More intensive farming anda 
more exact knowledge and practice of the 
best methods in every branch are needed. 
This can be obtained by watching of the 
agricultural papers which are always ready 
to give the methods followed by the most 
successful farmers and by the specialists 
in each branch of the business, and by 
studying reports of the agricultural col- 
leges and the experiment stations which 
are sent free to all who ask for them. We 
say study them, and we do not mean that all 
that they contain is to be accepted as a 
guide for the future work. Think about 
them and see whether they are adapted to 
the soil that you are working or the crops 
you are growing. The methods that suc- 
ceed in the hills of Berkshire County are not 
those likely to give the best results upon 
the sandy plains of Cape Cod, and the 
crops that are most profitable in the gar- 
dens within a half hour’s drive of Boston 
market would not be profitable in Aroostook 
County, Me. 

Study the needs of your own soil and see 
what it wants to make it fertile, and what 
methods of cultivation produce the best re- 
sults upon it. Learn how to make the stock 
on the farm grow most rapidly and pro- 
duce the most meat, milk, wool or eggs, and 
remember that as both stock and crops re- 
quire a certain amount of food to sustain 
life, the only chance for profit must come 
from what they can be induced to assimi- 
late in excess of the living ration. Often 
the nost profit comes from the most liberal 
feeding, for it is from the excess of that 
taken up above that needed to keep them 
alive that will come that surpius which is 
to go to market for sale. 

While a course in a good agricultural col- 
lege may be of great assistance to the boys 
and girls of the farm, or those who expect to 
devote themselves to farming, they are not 
absolutely necessary to educate them up to 
the scienee of farming successfully. If 
they were there would be many less to show 
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improved methods than we now see. We 
have named two sources from which the 
farmer can derive much education in his 
own business, and perhaps the best, too, 
for the agricultural editor does not hesitate 
to avail himself of all that is learned both 
by the practical and the experimental 
farmer, but the Grange, the farmers’ clubs 
and the farmers’ institutes certainly can do 
much, They are often better adapted to 
suppiy information needed in their own 
localities than a paper or bulletin prepared 
to circulate over a large section of country 
where many different wants must be con- 
sidered and many greatly varying condi- 
tions prevail. The Grange and the club not 
only bring out the ideas of the best farmers 
in the locality, but they often bring out 
little facts from those who would not write 
to a newspaper or may be too diffident to 
tell what they know unless among a circle 
of intimate friends and neighbors. 

That the agricultural colleges and the 
boards of agriculture could do more by 
sending out experts iato several sections 
when requested, to select locations for 
truck farming, small fruits, orchards or 
poultry, or instructing as to methods of 
draining or improving the land, we do not 
doubt, but the farmers must first make it 
plain that they feel the need of such 
information, are willing to pay for it and to 
profit by it. Many of them do not seem to 
be very desirous of iearning more than they 
know already, or even to avail themselves 
of such opportunities as they now have. 
The farmers should co-operate more 
than they do with one another, not 
only in buying foodstuff, fertilizers and 
machinery, but in selling their prod- 
ucts as well. A half-dozen men going ten 
miles to market with their teams, each to 
sell ten or fiteen dollars worth of produce 
from one neighborhood, seems foolish. 
when one team could draw it all and one 
man sell it all in the same time. They also 
need to unite in purchasing machinery, 
which not one among them could afford to 
own for the little use he would have for it 
in a year, but which could do all the work 
that a dozen of them would need to use it 
for, and could make a good saving of time 
and labor for each one. 

Farmers need to keep better stock on 
their farms, and if they cannot afford to 
buy thoroughbred animals there is another 
chance for cooperation by uniting in the 
purchase of pure-bred males to grade up 
the stock they have, so that in a few gener- 
ations they would have greatly improved 
their flocks and herds. One pure-bred bull 
or boar will soon show his influence upon 
the stock of a neighborhood if well patron- 
ized. 

A little co-operation would often benefit 
the farmer and gardener by preventing too 
much of his products being sent to market 
at one time, thus overstocking it and reduc- 
ing the price below that which he should 
get for it if the market had not been over- 
stocked. 

Farmers need to take a little more pride 
in their business and show it in their sur- 
roundings. They may not afford a showy 
mansion, as the manufacturer or the pro- 
fessional man has, but they can afford to 
have their cottages and farm buildings 
properly cared for, and the grounds around 
them neat and clean. They do not need 
fast trotters or stylish coach horses, nor ex- 


they can easily havethe horse well groomed 
and the harness and carriage clean when 
they go tomarket. They will respect them- 
selves more and be more respected by those 
whom they meet. They do not need to have 
their fields unsightly by reason of weeds 
and bushes growing where they do not be- 
long, nor the walls and fences tumbling 
down, nor their dooryards littered with 
tools that should be housed and carts that 
should be broken up, anu with much other 
rubbish only fit for the wood pile. 

These are little things and may not seem 
to have much influence on the profit of the 
farm, but these littlethings neglected give 
it an unthrifty look that not only detracts 
from the comfort and pleasure of a country 
life, but helps to drive the more ambitious 
children off the farm just when they are old 
enough to have taken some pride in it and 
in improving it if the task had not looked 
so hopeless. 


-— 
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The Pensioners. 


The pension list has long troubled those 
who do not look into facts and figures, but 
who have a vague idea that we are paying 
the veterans of our several wars or the 
widows and children of our dead soldiers a 
constantly increasing sum of money from 
the public treasury. In reality the pen- 
sions are constantly decreasing in number, 
and it has been voted that, whereas a dec- 
ade or so ago the pensions cost the people 
$2.24 per thousand of taxable wealth, they 
now cost only $1.32 per thousand, and it 
will not be many years from now, accord- 
ing to Pension Commissioner Ware, when 
we will cease to look upon pensions asa 
burden at all. 

This is probably strictly true, if another 
great war does not break out, which Heaven 
forbid. In making an abstract of the com- 
missioner’s report, the New: York Mail calls 
attention to the decrease in the number of 
pensioners since last year by 1783 deaths, 
though there were a few more thousand 
dollars paid out to them for the year ending 
June 30, 1904, than for the twelve months 
preceding. This is attributed to the fact 
that more cases than usual were adjudicated 
in the year referred to which should have 
been settled before. The total pension pay- 
ment for the year recently passed was $141,- 
093,571, a larger sum than has been reacted 
since 1898, when the figures read $147,452,- 
000. 
ln our civil war 2,213,365 soldiers were 
engaged, in the Philippines and China 146,- 
151, in the Spanish war 312,000, in our Ind- 
fan wars 83,983, in the Mexican War 78,718, 
in the War of 1812 286,730, and in the Amer- 
ican Revolution 184,038, and these figures 
show approximately on what basisa pen- 





now no pensioners of the Revolution, and 
few of the other earlier struggles, sothat the 
majority of the pensioners are included in 
those who fought in later struggles. 

That the pensions given in most cases 
are well deserved is generally admitted, and 
they were in fact virtually promised before 
the men enlisted to fight for the flag un our 
own or foreign shores, and to be always 
grumbling about their payment is hardly 
decent. There have been, to be sure, some 
pension frauds, but there is no avenue of 
governmenta) effort in which there has not 
crept some corruption. This is inevitable 
in human affairs where there are aiways 
men who want to get something for nothing, 
though their dishonest endeavor often costs 
more in the end than a righteous course. 

At any rate, it is gratifying to know that 
the carpers who have never smelt powder 
will have little cause to grumble over the 
pension list ten years from now. At that 
time the greater part of the surviving 
soldiers of the civil war will have joined 
the army of the great majority on fame’s 
eternal camping-ground. 


a 
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The Extension of Life. 


It is gratifying to learn from American 
Medicine that the span of life is growing 
longer and that in the future centenarians 
will be even more common than they are at 
present. To be sure, those who ask the 
question, is life worth living? will hardly 
rejoice over this announcement, but the ma- 
jority of people lung for a hale and hearty 
old age, and find this world too beauti ul a 
place to leave except with sincere regret. 
They are willing to put off the realization 
of the something after this as long as pos- 
sible and have no dread childishuess and 
mere obliviun. 

Many, indeed, have retained their facul- 

ties unimpaired until after they bad passed 
the hundred-year mark, including among 
twenty-three others in England, Mrs. Han- 
bury of Richmond, Surrey, who did not 
shake off her mortal coil until she was in 
her 109th year. Then there was Lady Carew 
of County Waterford, Ireland. who was 
born in 1798 and did not pass out of exist- 
ence until a short time ago. We have be- 
side the record in the Lancet of a map who 
died in the Blackburn workhouse at 105, fol- 
lowing in longevity his mother, who reached 
a similar age, and there is noknowing how 
long his sister might. have lived under 
happier auspices, for she was killed at 102, 
when she was, perhaps, hoping to outrival 
her long-lingering relatives. Centenarians, 
it seems, are not confined to any degree® 
class or condition, and they flourish among 
the intemperate as well as the sober, among 
the dishonest as well as the strictly upright, 
and among the clean as well as the unclean. 
Centenarianisin aypears in many instances 
to have been inherited, and to have 
no connection with sanitary precautions 
or surroundings, though, perhaps, some 
of its enjoyers might have climbed up 
into the rarefied atmosphere in which 
of old dwelt Methusaleh, if they had 
taken reasonably good care of .themselves, 
for'American Medicine says that all the evi- 
dence now before the scientific world goes 
to show that the average period of human 
life is extending far beyond old-fashioned 
borders, and this, it is believed, is due to 
additional physical comforts and the al- 
most universal diffusion of some of the 
fundamental maxims of hygiene. By the 
end of the twentieth century, it concludes, 
“the physician will be no longer required 
to include in his duty tbe care of disease. 
He will only require to maintain the effi- 
ciency of his scouts and outposts, so as to 
insure'timely warning of every approaching 
invasion of microscopic enemies, if any hap- 
pen to be still left; and all his other en- 
ergies may be devoted to the provision of 
means for the lengthening of the span of 
human life.”” Though we may not be on 
this planet to see this improved state of 
things, it is pleasant to contemplate the idea 
that our descendants wil] be nearer the 
millennium than we are in this year of 
grace 1904. 
The Japanese, by the way, have many 
aged generals in tLe field in their present 
war with Russia, and nearly «verywhere 
we find that men who are no longer young 
are demanded for action as well as counsel. 
=_> 





The Stone Fence. 


Though the building of a stone fence may 
appear to be a simple matter, observation 
shows that few persous know how to con- 
struct one that will endure. 

When our forefathers came to New Eng- 
land they found timber in great abundance, 
and the work of clearing it from their 
house lots and fields provided them with 
ample material for fencing. But after the 
second generation had seen these fences 
decay the problem of fencing came up fora 
new solution. Thecleared areas presented 
an appearance not observable before the 
timber was felled. Boulders broken away 
from larger masses of rock, rounded and 
smoothed by the action of water since the 
glacial age, luy on the surface, or were 
partly imbedded in the soil. They worried 
the weary farmer, who, year after year, 
rolled them aside with his plow, or cut 
round them with his sickle, until, in sheer 
despair, he resorted to piling them in heaps 
in out-of-the-way corners. The conclusion 
was at length forced upon him that these 
pests to tillage might, if put in the right 
place, be transformed into a lasting benefit, 
and, as timber became scarce, the necessity 
of this double economy grew more and 
more urgent. 

A traveler over the hilly portions of New 
England can scarcely fail to note the endur- 
ing character of the material of the wall 
fences; but he will observe, at the same 
time, the lack of permanence of the walls, 
due to faulty construction. Had they been 
built in a more intelligent way, they would 
today exemplify the motto: ‘“‘ Once done, 
forever done.”’ 

We must, however, remember that con- 
ditions two hundred years ago did not per- 
mit the results that are possible today. 
There is no excuse for inferior work in this 
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branch of farm management in the 
twentieth century. 

If the following suggestions are acted 
upon, a stone wall will result that will not 
only be good to look upon, but will endure 
for generations. 

THE OUTFIT FOR THE WORK 
is very simple. Fifty feet of mason’s cord, 
four stakes, a foot to eighteen inches long, 
and a sledge-hammer cumprise the tools. 
Tie each end of the cord to a stake. Set 
these two stakes two treet back from the 
starting point of the wall and as far apart 
as you havedetermined for its width. With 
the other stakes make the cord taut in the 
direction of the proposed wall, setting them 
the same distance apart as the first two, 
and you have a gauge for a section of more 
than twenty feet of fence. 

THE BOTTOM OF THE WALL 


should rest at least six inches (one foot is 
better) below the surface of the ground; 
then it will not be displaced by the action 
of frost. The dirt thrown out in digging 
for the fourdation should be laid close to 
the base to conduct water away from the 
fence. The wall should be twoto 24 feet 
wide at the bottom, and four to 4} feet 
high above ground, with a gradual de- 
crease of the width to one foot at the top. 
The dimensions will obviously depend upon 
the material at hand and the purpose which 
the wall is to serve. 

THE SIDES 


of the wall should be built of angular, or 
more or less fat stones. Round stones 
should be used exclusively for filling up the 
inside; but care should be taken, as much as 
possible, to bind the sides and strengthen 
the wall, by using flat stones that are long 
enough to reach entirely across it. Not all 
stones for the sides need be large; but it is 
indispensable that they have two opposite 
flat surfaces. The principle underlying 
this is that the more numerous the points 
of contact, above and below, of contiguous 
stone, the longer they will remain in posi- 
tion; hence it will be seen why round stones 
are unsuited to the sides of the wall. By 
means of the sledge-hammer these may 
often be made to yield the flat surfaces de- 
sirable. It goes without saying that over- 
laying, or ‘* breaking,’’ joints, as the mason 
phrases it, give strength to the wall. 


SOLID DURABLE WORK. 


The building of stone fence is laborious; 
but it pays. Excepting in time of deep 
snow, the work is always in season. It is 
often expedient to lay a long stretch of 
foundation before winter, reserving the 
completion of the work till the cold season, 
when there is little else to claim attention. 
The stability of the wall depends upon the 
foundation. Here only large and flat stone 
should find place. A li‘tle wall-building at 
atime, if well done, will soon compensate 
the worker with the satisfaction that he has 
made “‘athing of beauty and a joy forever.”’ 
Round stone in the centre at the top, alter- 
nating with flat ones that reach from side 
to side, willadd tothe appearance of the 
structure and strengthen it as well. 

HOMES FOR THE BIRDS. 


A little attention at this stage of the work 
will provide snug retreats for the farmer’s 
valued helpers, the birds. Nests should be 
secure from bird enemies—the snakes and 
cats. To this end, seta building-tile four- 
teen inches long and eight-inches square, 
on end, half way into the top of the wall, 
and fill it with cobblestone and mortar. In 
another tile of the same size, six inches 
from one end, cut a hole, not larger than a 
silver half dollar, for a bird doorway. Set 
this tile on top of the other, nest end up, 
and fill in stone and mortar to about a half- 
inch from the bottom of the doorway. 
Cover the top with a thin stone set in mor- 
tar, not forgetting small holes for light and 
air; and your bird house is safe and dura- 
ble. A few of these bird homes on the wall 
near the house and barn will be appro- 
priated by the house wren and others of the 
sociable species. 

ORNAMENT COMBINED WITH THE USEFUL. 


Then, when the stone work is done, the ws- 
thetic sensejof the builder will not consider 
that all is complete until a honeysuckle, or 
a wistaria, with its panicled purple, or bet- 
ter still, a Boston ivy is planted where it 
cannot only bind the stones of the wall 
closer, but clothe its bare face with liv- 
ing hues, and wave its billowy green to 
every breeze. Then has labor triumphed, 
and the laborer may know that there is no 
more practical or beautiful use to be made 
of the unsightly stones that encumber the 
ground than converting them into what will 
at once serve the purposes of utility and 
ornament. CHESTER. 
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Worth Copying. 
Adulterations of food do not flourish out 
in North Dakota, and for the good reason 
that there is a law there which compels the 
publication of a list of adulterated goods 
twice a year in two papers in each county 
of the State. The buyer, therefore, knows 
just what he is purchasing, and has no ex- 
cuse for consuming inferior commodities on 
the ground of igncrance. 

If he prefers a “doctored.” article on ac- 
count of its cheapness, he pays his money 
and he takes his choice, but he is aware 











sion charge is made. There are, of course, 








practicing a false economy. The govern- 
ment of North Dakota tells him what to 
avoid, and if he does not heed its published 
analysis, so much the worse for him. 

This law is, undoubtedly, a great discour- 
ager of the manufacture of impure foods. 
It must send many cheats out of business, 
for if their names appear in the list issued, 
they cannot long stand up against such 
publicity, even if they are not brought to 
Justice for selling articles that are detri- 
mental tothe health of the buyers. The 
list is a good thing, and one similar to it 
ought to be pushed along through all the 
other States in the Union. 
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Farmers now need a larger capital than 
they did when they could commence with 
an axe, a cradle, a flail and a few other ‘im- 
plements. The work on the farm is not so 
muscular as formerly, labor-saving ma- 
chines sparing the muscles. If the farmer 
can do with less manual labor on the farm, 
he has to pay for it, all the same, in the 
shape of costly implements, which ere con- 
stantly needing repairs. The general use 
of implements has increased the produc- 
tion and lowered the price of what he has 
to sell.—W. E. M., Hartford County, Ct. 

Farmers in this section declare that the 
weather for haying the present year has 
been fully as bad as any on record. About 
the middle of July there were ten days of 
good weather, when conditions began to ap- 
proach those of drought, but with that ex- 
ception the weather has been humid and 
tending tostorms. Up to Aug. 1 further- 
more a deficiency of more than three hun- 
dred degrees in temperature had accumu- 
lated during the year.—W. W. Pease, South 
Framingham, Mass. 
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Clean your bins and barns, so that when 
you need them they will be sweet and ser- 
viceable. 
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Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Do you want to seed down a field in grass this 
year? Or do you want to grow a big crop of Rye or 
Fall Wheat? Then use The Joynt Brand of Pure Un- 
leached Hardwood Ashes, and use 2tons to the acre 
before seeding, and you are sure to get large returns 
for your money. Write for delivered price and in- 
formation and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario. Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 
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CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS. 
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OLDS ENGINES 


MADE WITHOUT A CoG 


Sold Direct from Factory to User 


The best product of the best experience. Sim- 
ple, durable, economical. 
works 365 days in the year. 

NOTE:—We carry Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grind- 
ers, Wood Sawing Machines. 
catalogue, and terms of sale. 

Remember we give the most goods for the least 


OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS 


E. A SHEPHERD, Manager. 
71-75 Washinaton Street North, Boston, Mass. 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Sept. 7, 1904. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This weeK....- 3813 21,136 50 26,979 1658 
Last week.... 2908 10,076 75 24,902 1865 
One year ago.1768 8,844 27,349 1973 








Prices en Nerthern Cattle. 


BEEF—Extra, $5.75@6.00; first quality, $5.25 
25.50; second quality, $4.75@5.00; third qual- 
ity, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$4.25@6.30; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$1.75@2.50. Western steers, $3.80@6.30. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.30@3}c; 
extra, 4@4.35c; sheep and lambs, per cwt., 1n lots, 
sic; lambs, $4.30@6.10. 

Fat Hoas—Per pound, Western, 5§@5jc, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
7.00; country dressed hogs, 6}@7ic. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6jc P Ib. 

HipEs—Brighton—6}@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
6he. 

CALF SKINS—13@l14c # tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLow—Brighton, 3@3}c P fb; country lots 
2@24c. 

PELTS—50.490c. 

LAMB SKINS—30@40e. 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine. 
At Brighten. 





At Brighten. 
JS Henry 40 


The Libby Co 15 25 RConnors 20 
MD Holt & Son 9 Scatterin 50 
Thompson & D simonds 18 
Hanson 19 350 M Abrams 32 
AD Kilby 10 L Stetson 9 
Farmington LS Geo Cheney 7 
Co 25 90 CD Lewis 6 
F H Webster 19 8 AC Foss 8 
F L Howe 3 

New Hampshire 

At Brighton Western. 

T Shay 18 At Brighton. 
F L Cotton 12 S S Learnard 96 


AtNED™M& Weel S&H 128 
‘o. Morris Beef Co 527 
AFJones&Co 5 SO Swift & Vo 357 1075 


Ed Sargent 8 M Goldberg 25 
At Watertown. W H Munroe 25 
W F Wallace a a EDM & Weol 
oe. 
Vermont. Morris Beef Co 324 1394 


At Watertown. Swift & Co 324 
Fred Savage 15 NEDM& WCo 16,000 
N H Woodward 15 AJ McLean 142 


Dorand Bros 3 15 At Watertown. 
kK E French 90 JA Hathaway 75 
B F Combs 4s 
AtNED™M& Weol Canada. 
Ce. AtNED™"& Weol 
W A Ricker 47 420 


B F Ricker 
Ira Ricker 2 
At Brightou. 


Ce. 
13 150 NE DM& Wool 
> 0 
Maybee & Wil- , 


JS Henry 29 7 son 8 
W H Dean 26 
Massachusetts. Gordon & [ron- 
At Watertown. sides 331 
JS Henry 20 4 Bates & Wil- 
G H Baries 8 liams 25 








Export Traffic. 
This week is one of heavy shipments. Five 
steamers have taken out live stock during the 
week, hanaling 3222 cattle, 2205 sheep and 2 
horses, against 1800 cattle a week ago, having 
four destinations, Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
and Manchester. The market for States cattle is 
weak, at a wider range in prices; lower grades 
1c, d. w., lower, partly owing to poorer grades; 
the best cattle 4c higher. Sheep at steady 
prices. The range on cattle, 10@1%¢e, d. w. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Cana- 
dian, for Liverpool, 580 cattle, 811 sheep by Swift 
& Co.; 439 cattle by ‘Morris Beef Co., 2 horses. 
On steamer Cambrian, for London, 324 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company; 324 do. by Swift & Co. On 
steamer Sarmatian, for Glasgow, 143 States and 
W8 Canada cattle by Maybee & Wilson. On 
steamer Ibernian, for Manchester, 202 States and 
2) Canada cattle by W. H. Dean; 300 Canada cat- 
tle by Lunness and Halligan. On steamer Saga- 
1uore, for Liverpool, 331 Canada cattle by Gordon 
« Lronsides; 20: cattle by A. J. McLean; 250 
Canada cattle by Bates & Williams; 1394 sheep 

y Morris Beef Company. 

Herse Business. 

The trade of the week fully up to the average, 
but there are indications of a good fall business. 
Even now there are horses bought up in a specu- 
lative way to take out of the State for business 
purposes. Prices rule steady. At L. H. Brock- 
way’s sale stable not a heavy run from the West; 
Weights 1100@1400 Ibs, at $125@250. At Welch & 
Hall Company’s sale stable, good sales of seconds 
4¢ 3400150, and the week’s business was com- 
posed of that grade horses. At Myer Abrams & 

). $sale stable, had in 4 freight and 1 express 

is of Western; a good trade. Three cows were 

id to speculators to take into Maine, at a cost 

$150@175, of 1100@1600 tbs, for work. At H.S. 
‘larris & Son’s sale stable, 4 carloads on sale at 
s‘cady prices, from $100@250; 1 carload went into 
Maine. At Moses Colman & Son’s a fair week 

{ gv0d outlook; sold some 50 head at $50@175. 

Union Yards, Watertewn. 
uesday—Supply of cattle from the West above 
‘average, disposed of for home trade and ex- 

t. The tone of the market without special 
‘ange in beef cows, heifers and steers. The 

look for beef is quite favorable, as the city is 

ing up with people andthe demand must in- 
‘ase. Western steers cost here from $3.80@ 
R. Connors sold 2 beef cows, 1000 tbs, at 3c. 
. F. Wallace, 1 ox, of 1440 Ibs, at 34c; 5 cows, 
Ihs, at 3c; 3 cows, 2770 Ibs, at 23c. 
Mitch Cews and Springers. 
‘oO special diffi sulty in the disposal of the bet- 

‘1as8 Of Cows at steady prices, but the com- 

to fair grades slow of sale. Range, $25@68. 

Fat Hegs. 
_\ heavy trun. Western ic lower, at 5}@5ic. 
‘cal hogs, 6}@7he, d. w. 
Sheep Heuses. 

larket heavy in Western, with some 1500 head 

Canada. Sheep still at low figures and not 
‘any inferior lambs on market from the West. 
liers laying in a good supply to cover the de- 
cid, which is expected to be heavy later in the 
“eok, Range on sheep, $2.30@4.20 P 100 ibs. 
ODS at $4.30@6.10 P 100 tbs. W. F. Wallace, 
‘bs, Of 75 ths, at 54¢e:3 sheep, of 80 tbs, at 
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LAWRENCE & CO. 


(Established 1563.) 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Poultry, Eggs, Fruits and Produce. 
APPLES A SPECIALTY. 
20 No. Side Faneuil Hall Market, Boston, Mass. 


References: Faneuil Hal 
Fruit and Prodase a all National Bank, Boston 
C xchange, Boston Chamber of 
mmerce, KR. G. Dun & Co.'s Mercantile Agency. 





2jc J.S. Henry, 8 jambs, 75 ths, at 5c; 6 do., of 80 
tbs, at 5}c. 
Veal Calves. 

A good average supply and market ruled 
steady on anything desirable. Sales indicate a 
fair demand. Butchers want them at fair prices. 
W. F. Wallace, 65 calves, 135 tbs, at sc. J. S. 
Henry, 70 calves, 140 tbs, at 6c. 

Live Peultry. 

Total of week, 50,000 ibs from West, North and 
East; stronger market. Fow],124@13c; broilers, 13 
@l14c¢; cocks, 8@9c. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—The Libby Company,35; M. D. Holt & 
Son, 60; Thompson & Hanson, 60; A. D. Kilby, 
30; Farmington Live Stock Company, 125; F. H. 
Webster, 75. 

New Hampshire—T. Shay, 24; A. F. Jones & 
Co., 75; Ed Sargent, 40; W. F. Wallace, 130. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 30; N. H. Woodward, 
15; Dorand Brothers, 14; R. E. French, 50; B. H. 
Combs, 5; W. A. Ricker, 300; B. F. Ricker, 130; 
Ira Ricker, 38; J.S8. Henry, 60. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 89; G. H. Barnes, 
17; R. Connors, 31; scattering, 175; L. Stetson, 14; 
George Cheney, 28; C. D. Lewis, 8. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1489 cattle, 1573 sheep, 25,921 
hogs, 757 calves, 200 horses. From West, 1158 
cattle, 1075 sheep, 25,600 hogs, 200 horses. Maine, 
97 cattle, 473 sheep, 234 hogs, 385 calves. New 
Hampshire, 12 cattle, 18 sheep, 33 hog s, 24 calves, 
Vermont, 29 cattle, 7 sheep,3 hogs, 60 calves. 
Massachusetts, 193 cattle, 51 hogs, 238 calves. 

Tuesriay—1489 cattle yarded. This number 
would kave been increased, but as yesterday 
was Labor Day they were held back, such lots 
as came from Massachusetts, but will arrive to- 
morrow. The trade today in beef cattle only 
fair; no improvement hardly expected, still butch- 
ers in little better trim to buy. C. D. Lewis sold 
4 cows, of 1180 tbs, at 3c; 3 cows, of 800 ibs, at 2hc, 
J.S. Henry, 2 oxen, of 3110 tbs, at 4):; 2, of 3050 
tbs, at 3c; 1 slim cow, 710 Ibs, at 1jc. F. H. Web- 
ster sold cattle from 2}@44c. Western steers 
from $3.80@6.30, as to quality. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Not a large supply from the East or North. 
As far as the better class of cows are concerned 
there ts no difficul y in the disposal. Buyers in 
general looking for the kind which are not 
especially plenty. Common grades slow of sale. 
J.S. Henry sold 5 choice cows, $50@56; 4 extra 
cows, $42¢45; 3 cows, $38 p head. The Libby 
Company sold on commission 5 good cows, $50 P 
head ; 2 at $55 ; 10 cows at $27.42. 

Veal Calves. 

The market not over supplied, all wanted and 
easy sales; a place for all arrivals. Prices 
steady, mostly around 6c Pb. J. 8. Henry, 60 
calves, 125 tbs, at 53c; 6, of 125 tbs, at Shc. 
R. Connors, 39 head, 110 ths, at 5c. F. H. 
Webster at 6!c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Market in a little better shape 
for beef cattle than yesterday; the disposals 
somewhat easier; later in the week a still better 
feeling is likely to exist. F. D. F. Baker was at 
the yards having lambs to soon put upon the 
market. The milch-cow trade fairly good for 
anything desirable, but moderate sales for slim 
stock. W. Cullen sold milck cows from $40@60. 
F. H. Webster sold milch cows, $40@50; a few a 
grain higher ; 60 calves, 140 tbs, at 63c; lambs, of 
50 tbs, at 5c; sheep, of 60 tbs, at 34c; 40 hogs, 200 
ths, at $5.80; 2 beef cows, 1100 tbs, at 4c; bulls, 2}¢ 
4c. W.F. Wallace, 2choice cows, $62 each; 2 at 
$55; 2 at $50, with sales at $30@50. J.S. Henry 
sold 3 choice cows, $60 each, down to $35. The 
Libby Company sold a few choice cows that 
reached the $60 mark, down to $30. 

Store Pigs. 

A few on sale;a quiet demand at $2@7 a head, 

as to size. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Broilers, 3 to 3} ths, to pair, P fh..-..----- 16@17 
Green ducks, P tb ......--.-------------- 15@16 
Fowl .....------- 2-2. e222 - 2-2 cone ee ne eeeee 16a 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ..-------- 1 62/ 
‘© com to good, P d0Z.....---.----- 1 00@1 50 
aguebe. Es iw Howse cs wesennsonsesenu 1 20@2 40 
estern iced— rie 
Turkeys, choice .-... ..-..---------------- 14@15 
Turkeys, fair.....--..--- .--------------- 12@13 
Fowls, fair to choice.....--.------------ 13a@l4 
Old cocks.....------- ---------- +--+ ------ 


@ 
Broilers, 3 tbs and over to pair, P fb -.. 15@ 
Broilers, small, Pp 13@14 
Pigeons, choice, # d0Z...--.--.-------- 1 50@ 
Pigeons, common to good, P doz -----1 OO@1 25 


Western Frozen— 


8, NO. 1...-..-0-- --ece-osee cee ene 18@19 
are ood to choice ......-.----.--- 13@ 15 
Broilers, 14 to 2 ths....-.-..------------- -- 13@14 
Fowls, choice .....---..-. -------+++----++ 13@ 

Liye Peultry. 
Fowls, P th.-.------- ---------------2-- 2-2" 138 
Roosters, ® th...-..---. -- .----2--------0-- 8 
Spring chickens .... -..--------------------+ 13@ 


Butter. 
NotTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.......----.--- A® 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.. 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.... 
Western, large ash tubs... 
Western, asst. spruce tubs 















Creamery, northern firsts. 184@194 
Creamery, western firsts. . @19 
Creamery, seconds...... - 156@I6 
Creamery, eastern........----------------- 16@19 
Dairy, V6. extra ........-. -----------------+ 184@19 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts........-....---- 16@17 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............. 12@15 
Renovated. .......--.-..------e-ce- eee ee eee 10@15 

Boxes— ti 
Extra northern creamery..-.-.-.------------ 214.422 
Extra dairy.........----------------------0- 19.20 
Dairy, first..-...-.----.----------.-------- 16@18 
Common to good......-..----------------+- 12@14 

runk butter in $ or}-tb prints.......... ‘ 
Extra northern creamery...-..-.-----.-.--. 214422 
Firsts, northern creamery ..-......--------- 19,.@20 
Extra northern dairy.......-.-..---------- 19. 
Dairy first.....---..----2---------02---e- ene 16@ 18 
Common to good.... ..--.----- .----------- 12@14 
Cheese. 
NEw. 
New York twins, extra..........------.-.- - 9 
New York twins, firsts..........-.-..--.... east 
New York twins, seconds................-- oa5 
Wisconsin twins, good to choice .......... Si 
Vermont twins, extra...........----------- 83.49 
Vermont twins, firsts...........--.----..-- ear 
Vermont twins, seconds.......-.-.--------- 7 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz 27@28 
Eastern choice fresh....-.-..- . s4g2 
Eastern firsts ..........-. 20@at 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts. 20.@22 
York State, firsts....... - 2@ 
Western, extra; ..... _-. 
Eastern, fair to good ............---------- 202 
PRE EOD onc on nn one osm aceevienscvese 20@21 
Vt. and N. H.., fair to good................- @22 
Western, fair to good ..............---- ----174@l 
Western culls and dirties...............-.- Val 
Petatecs 

New Potatoes— 

Aroostook, round white, P bu... @ 55 





do. Hebrons, # bu ......- sae 55 
Native, P bbl .......... 17 
Sweet potatoes, P bbl 

Green Vegetables. 














Ca 








Cucumbers, @ box ...........---------+- Thal 60 
Green peppers native, P box............ 1 
Egg ye 3 native, P crate...............% 


a 
Corn, sweet, } box, 5 Sbbadeus shee owen 
Tot Lv x, 5 doz 


1 
Strin ns, ative, P bu............... 1 75 
Shell beans. hative, ee bie aedd Saba cws 1 moa 
SPE cidaneuictvdees secesece 1 50@) 
Tomatoes, native, @ box ................ IK 
Radishes, teh chek cass dus hich owed - 75 
ie 


“Chicory, Pp d 
Escarcl, 4 doz ..... % 
Squash, native, summer, } box 








ontreal melons, P bskt 

Watermelons, #100. ......... RUT aoe 8 
nips, ® do 
Turnips, new. 
Parsnips, 
Mushrooms, P ib 
SND OMNI 6c dcc seed ecbubbaccccnucddvna 
eeks, P doz 
Green peas, Eastern, P bu 
Frais. 
Apples— 
** Native Williams, P bbi .......... 1 50@2 25 
** Gravenstein, P bbl..........--..-1 50.q2 25 
ERE. os adt Rada teossancéacceud 1 ost 75 
** Golden Sweet, P Dbl ............. 1 OO@1 25 
Cranberries — : 
Cape OU PD os cescsnenvenccconnssé 00@6 Ov 
. Pr PME Sone calcwencunsanth 75.02 00 
ae ag eee . . 
ass., N. H. aine, P qt... BER 

Nova Scotia, P qt ... 8 isasn 910 
Plums— 

Large eating, 8-Ib bskt............--..- 15@20 

RE vacuinwud bess sbot ccdcvetpacewesia 12@15 
Grapes— 

Champion, P case.................----- 90@ 

Moore’s Early, P case ............---- Lond 

Worden, P case..........-...-...-.---- 75@85 

Niagara, P case.............-.-.------- 75@1 00 

Delaware, } bskt......-........--.---- 1 Owl 25 

Concord, P pony bskt...............--- sa 

Hartford, P pony bskt...-...........-- 11@12 

Moore’s Early, ® pony bskt...-.......- 13@14 

‘ears— 

Clapp’s Favorite, native, P bu .......-. 75@1 0 
Bartlett, native, P box ..........-..--- A boat 25 
Peaches— 

Md. & Det, yellow, P bskt............ 75@1 25 

Md. and Del., white, P bskt ......-..-- 75@1 00 
Muskmelons— 


Southern, common to good, # crate... 50@! 50 
Watermelons, ~ 100— 






Pineapples, P crate . 
Hides and Pelta. 


Steers and cows, all weights.............. BI 
Hides, south, light een salted.......... ( 
” ye eer isk@is 
> 10g 


buff, in w: 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......... 
“over weights, each.... 
Deacon and dairy skins..........-..--... 65@70 








Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............-----0.-e-- 6@7 
Evaporated, fair to pr..ne. 4 
Sun-dried, as to quality... 3@4 
Grasse Sceds 
Clover, Western, ® th.............----.--- 12@12 
a l,l eae 13@1 
“« White, $ RE ep ee 17@%0 
* = Alsike............-----.-+--------- 124@13 
Alfalfa or ane igs A Divendeavaccsederk saa 15@18 
Red top, P sack, West........-..---.--- 2 00@2 50 
Jersey. P sack........-.....------------ 3 00@3 25 
Clear,P th...... diaalebeiy <Jckaiconss tages 7@9 
R. I. Bent, p bu......-........ Po: 1 75a2 00 
na. nick ccenderaatanceparacsnhes 1 al 35 
R. I. Clear Bent, P tb .........-....-.--- 


Orchard, ® bu................----- 
Blue Grass, P bu......... 
Timothy, prime, P bu.. 
Timothy, choice, P bu. 
Buckwheat ........-...- 









Winter rye............-. 
Beans. 

POR ONE hi aoa okds sccc secteur ctgoincees ee 1 85@2 
Pea, screened ......... Rey ee 1 70q@1 80 
Pea, seconds ..........-------------+--+-- 160@1 70 
ee err 1 70a@1 80 
Mediums, choice hand-picked.....-....-- 2 00a@2 10 
Mediums, screened...........-..--.--.--- 1 70@1 80 
Mediums, foreign...-. --1 70@1 80 
Lellow eyes, extra.... 3 3 25 
Yellow eyes, seconds... x 75 
TROINONO oon 5 Si 52 onc cca ccnasteces senesced 3 10@3 40 


Bay and Straw. 








Hay, choice, P ton....-. 
“No 1, ® ton... ---16 00@16 50 
ity 2 “oe Ad la D14 00 
“ 46 3 ae “" 12 ( 0 
mn fine choice. 12 00 
+ clover,mixed 12 CO 
es clover, P ton 11 00 
swale, }* ton............------ 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye..............-.....065 19 00@20 00 
Straw, oat, per ton. ...............------ 8 ogi 00 
Straw, tangled rye.......... ......------11 00@12 00 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Flieur.—The market is quiet, higher. 

Spring patents, $6 40.@7 00. 

Spring, bakers, $4 4025 00. 

inter patents, $5 70@6 25. 

Winter, clear and straight, 85 40@¢ 00. 

Cern Meal.—$i 24a126 P bag, and $2 60@ 
265 ® bbl; granulated, $3 10@3 40 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 55@4 30 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quiet at 3440@465 p bbl. for 
rolled and $4 85 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s firm at $400@ 
455 p bbl. 

Ceorn.—Demand quiet. 

Steamer, yellow, ie. - 

No. 3, yellow, 644c. No. 2, yellow, spot, 644.@65c. 

@Oats.—Supply ample, prices steady. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 41c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 40c. 

Fancy oats, 42$c. 

Millfeed.—Market firm and quiet. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 75@22 00. 

Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $26 25.426 75. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $21 50. 

ixed feed, $22 50@25 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. 

Linseed meal, $26 50. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 48@50c. 

Bye.—No. 2, 75@82c ¥ bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 21@22 
“ at OY EE kde eee salam eee 24@25 

94 © }-blood Mich .............. 27.28 

‘ “ Pblood Ohio.2.702022200221 27@28 

“ * Lplood “* .n-ccccecccceee 26@27 
Fine delaine, Ohio...............-....----- 354.@36 
as os Ohio X, 1 and 2............. 32@34 
Pulled wools, scoured....................-- @60 
American mohair ..........-...--..--..-..- 35 








KILLING WoopcHuckKs.—E.A. R., Plymouth 
County, Mass.: We have known people who 
were very successful in catching woodchucks 
and skunks in the common steel trap set at the 
mouth ofthe hole where they usually pass in and 
out, but to do so requires some care in conceal- 
ing the trap with sand or leaves, so that the ani- 
mal will not detect its presence, and it should be 
placed alittle at one side of th2 hole, rather 
thanin the centre, that it may spring on the 
legs; but this method is desirable only when one 
wants the meat of the woodchuck, which many 
like and others are absurdly prejudiced against, 
as it is as dainty a feeder upon clever, and, as in 
your case, peas and beans, as the rabbit. When 
the only object is to kill the pests, saturate a 
small ball of cotton with a few spoonfuls of bi- 
sulphide of carbon, and thrust it down the holeas 
far as possible with a stick, then close the mouth 
of the entrance or entrances, for the woodchuck 
usually has front and back doors to his den, with 
earth, and its inmates will make no more trouble 
above ground. The woodchuck usually comes 
out for about an hour t) feed soon after sun- 
rise, again at noon, and again just before sunset, 
and is apt to be at home the rest of the day. The 
skunk is a night prowler and in his burrow dur- 
ing the day, unless he can find a hiding-place 
under some building near the chicken coop. In 
that case, it is not so easy to suffocate him with 
the carbon gas. Although you did not include 
this animal in your question, we tention him, be- 
cause many find him a worse pest than the wood- 
chuck, and both can be killed in their burrows by 
the sametreatment. Probably foxes also could 
be killed by it. 

WINTER SPINACH.—F. R. A., Norfolk County: 
Spinach for the winter market is usually sown in 
August, or, at least, the sowing is begun then, 
and successive sowings are made at intervals of 
a week up to the middle of September. That 
which is sown later in September does not often 
get large enough for market before the ground 
freezes, and it is thea covered with a light mulch 
of hay, straw or leaves and allowed to remain 
until spring, when the covering is raked off and a 
topdressing of from one hundred to two hundred 
pounds per acre of sulphate of ammonia is sown 
onit. This gives the best results if puton about 








00 old son of a poor widow. The idea spread, until 


ten days before the mulch i+ téken,, off, as it 
leaches down to the plants without Durning the 
leaves. The earlier sown crop must be cut before 
the ground freezes and spread about three inches 
deep upon slatted racks in a house which can be 
kept ata temperature of 32° to 35°, or very near 
those points all winter. It is then tuken out 
as the market demands it. The price paid in the 
winter seems high, but the cost of keeping it so 
long and the possible chance of the loss of all in 
the house if the temperature is not right, is such 
that many growers think it better to grow it 
under glass for the winter trade or to sell at 
much lower prices in the fall or spring than to 
try to store it. Sometimes a sudden change in 
temperature In the storage house may spoil all 
that fs put in. 


<> 


THE CABBAGE WORM. 

The worms have begun to eat the leaves of the 
late cabbages. Before they begin to head up 
the best preventive of their ravages is to dis- 
solve one ounce of white hellebore in two gal- 
lons of water, or a pound of it to thirty-two gal- 
lons, and sprinkle the leaves well with the solu- 
tion. After they begin to head get the common 
insect powder or pyrethum and mix with about 
four times its bulk of flour, then, with the bel- 
lows usually given or sold w'th the powder, blow 
this well down among the leaves on the under as 
well as upper side. 

,CALIFORNIA POTATO GROWING. 





a Chinaman who pays $5340 rent, or $12 per acre 


purpose of growing potatoes. ‘Allie samee 
Melican man ” with capital and brains he does 
not do much of the labor himself, but employs 
some sixty or seventy of his countrymen to do 
the work for him. It is estimated that he will 
make $30,000 profit this year above all expenses. 
There are five Chinese companies and five Ital- 
lans growing potatoes on this island, and they 
are each expected to make imme.se profits this 
year. Altogether they cultivate about three 
thousand acres of potatoes. And yet the Chroni- 
cle says that the potatoes from this island are not 
considered equal in quality to those grown in 
some other sections which are, perhaps, less pro- 
ductive. 


INTERESTING BOYS IN CORN GROWING. 


Some years ago the Farmers’ Institute of Ma- 
coopen County, Ill., offered a bicycle prize for 
the best ten ears uf corn grown bya buy within 
the county. The prize went to the fourteen-year- 


the governor and other citizens became inter- 
ested, and many parties offered prizes through- 
out the State, one person giving a prize of a 
$1000 Holstein cow for the best ten ears. The 
carefully selected seed was sent out to seventeen 
thousand boys. Now, at the St. Louis Fair, eight 
thousand boys of Illinois are represented by 
their exhibits of ten ears of corn each. There 
are eighty thousand ears of prime seed corn, 
almost enough to furnish seed for the entire 
corn planting in the State for another year. And, 
better than that, there are the eight thousand 
boys deeply interested in the best methods of 
growing good corn crops,and probably more 
than twice that number, who are fully deter- 
mined that they will succeed in doing as well in 
some future year as have any of those who ex- 
hibit this year. We may expect to see our next 
census show a large increase in the amount of 
corn produced per acre in Illinois as a result of 
the efforts of these boys, and, perhaps, their 
fathers or neighbors, who will not be satisfied 
until they can do as well in their fields as the 
boys do in their small patches. When scientific 
methods begin to be employed by the boys in 
producing any crop, the men are ashamed to be 
less successful, even though they have to learn 
from those so mucb younger than they are. 
ONLY NO. 1 APPLES WANTED. 

At the meeting in St. Louis of the prominent 
apple shippers of the Western States, it was said 
that averaging the many reports fiom different 
sections there seemed a probability that the crop 
this year would be larger than that of 1903,though 
only exceeding it a little, and that as the Euro- 
pean apple crops showed a@ much larger yield 
there the demand for export would be less than 
last year. Some of the speakers thought that 
under these conditions buyers should refuse to 
take anything that did not grade up to No. 1 
prime, while others were not quite up to that 
point, but thought there should be more differ- 
ence than usual in the prices paid between No.1 
and lower yrades, and that none of the inferior 
qualities should be put in cold storage, as they 
injure the demana and lower the prices onthe 
better grades. While they did not take any de- 
cisive action upon the matter, it is probable that 
the latter suggestion willinfluence many in their 
purchases this fall, and that farmers will le 
taught at their own expense that it does nct 
pay to grow fruit unless they will take 
pains to produce the best, and to pack only 
the best for market. Prof. G. Harold Powell, 
the Government expert, imparted much val 
uable information op handling apples intended 
for cold storage. He suggested that premature 
picking develops scald, as does also delay in 
storing. He believed that three-fourths of the 
trouble in warehousing apples was the result of 
picking, handling, shipping and delayed storage. 
After picking, the apple ripens rapidly, and 
every hour of delay in storing means the rapid 
deterioration of the fruit. The common soft rot, 
he said, was caused from bruises on an apple, 
and not from tree troubles. Rough handling was 
largely responsible for soft rot. While these are 
Opinions of the Western buyers and shippers, 
there is a lesson in them for Eastern growers as 
well. If they store and send out only the best of 
their apples, those sent from here must also be 
good or they will not sell upon a dull market. 





Celery and its Culture. 


A small experiment in celery culture was 
carried on at the Iowa Experiment Station 
last year. The seed was sown in the green- 
house about the last of March. The young 
celery plants were set out in the field about 
June 1. A small part of the field was 
planted in trenches and the rest on the 
level, with rows five feet apart. The soil 
was rich, black loam and low and flat. 
From this time on the celery was given 
good care and grew well, no fertilizer being 
applied except to asmall portion of the 
field. Along about Sept. 1 hilling was 
begun. Most of this was done by merely 
banking up earth, except about two hun- 
dred hills that were covered with tile. At 
intervals, as the celery grew, the hilling-up 
process was continued. Such is, briefly, a 
description of the conditions as they were. 
What were the results, and what lessons 
were learned? Those are the important 
points. 

In regard to the level and trench culture 
little difference was noted in the resulting 
celery. The trench culture, however, was 
much easier to hill properly. Ina dry year, 
too, the celery that is planted in trenches 
withstands heat and drought better. The 
celery that was blanched with tile was of 
as good quality and blanched as quickly as 
that hilled with earth. The work of cover- 
ing with tile was also more easily done, and 
none was found rotted in the heart, as was 
the case with some of that hilled with earth. 
The tile, however, is objectionable, because 
it is expensive and too short for tall varie- 
ties. 

A part of the field wason land poorly 
drained, and the result was that this part 
baked quite hard and could hardly be hilled 
up at all, while that part of the field which 
was slightly sloping was well drained, did 
not bake, and was easily worked. So, in 
choosing a location for a celery field, do not 
choose alow spot without adequate drainage 
if the nature of the soil is such as to per- 
mit baking. A small part of the celery was 
hilled up high so as to cover nearly the en- 
tire top. This checked the growth and 
caused nearly every hill so treated to rot so 
that it could not beused. Oftheseven vari- 
eties grown the White Plume and Evans’ 
Triumph seemed to meet the market de- 
mands best and proved quite satisfactory. 


The Weekly Chronicle of San Francisco tells of. 


for 445 acres of land upon Roberts’ Island, for the 


planted, and, while the celery was of good 
quality, the people did not take kindly to it 
on the market. 


<> 


It pays a farmer, no matter how little he 
may be, to keep a memorandum book, to jot 
down things as they happen. You are often 
surprised at dates from season to season. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


ifics cure by acting directly on the 
ck parts without disturbing the rest of 
the system. 
No. 1 for Fevers. 


No. 2 ‘* Worms. 











No. 3 ‘* Teething. 
No. 4 ‘ Diarrhea. 
No. 7 ‘* Coughs. 

No. 8 ‘ Neuralgia. 
No. 9 ‘* Headaches. 
No. 10 ‘“* Dyspepsia. 


No. 11 ‘* Suppressed Periods. 
No. 12 “* Whites. 
No. 13 “ Croup. 
No. 14 “ The Skin. 
No.:15 ‘* Rheumatism. 
No. 16 ‘* Malaria, 
No. 19 ‘* Catarrh. 
No. 20 ‘* Whooping Cough. 
No. 27 “* The Kidneys. 
No. 30 “* The Bladder. 
No. 77 ‘* La Grippe. 
In small bottles of pellets that fit the vest 
pocket. At Druggists or mailed, 25c. each. 


7% Medical Guide mailed free. 


Humphreys’ Ved. Co. WwW 
wee uphre ys »Cor. William & John Streets, 
























































As It Looks When Erected 


Strongest and Best 


Has been fully tested by leading 
rt All heights (12in. to 

ft.) Has fine mesh for small 
chicks. Over 1,000 rods of this fence 
used on Lakewood Foultry Farm, 
jr sume. You will be pleased 


Our Low Price Will Surprise 


You. 


We will ship from mills in Connect- 
icut, Illinois and California, and 
guarantee prompt delivery. Cat- 
alogue of Farm, Lawn and Poultry 
Fencing sent free. 


Write Us What You Want. 
Do It To-Day. 


CASE BROTHERS, 
16-22 Main St., Colchester, Gonn. 


ARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock . Fruits, ete.. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word cnly, including name, ad or 
initials. No Display. Cash te accompany the 








RPINGTONS FOR SALE—Farly and la e-hatched 

Buffs, Blacks, Single Comb and Kea Comb Or. 

pene, from prize winners. C. E. SHAFER, Eas. 
rookfield, Mas-. 


W NTED AT ONCE—strong, neat. willing girl to 
assist in generai housework. Fair wages, good 
home and considerate treatment. Recommenda- 
tions as tocharacter necessary. Apply to MRS 
FRANCIS D. DUNBAR, Canton, Mass. 





Style, finest quality. Prices quoted. 
- KENNEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


DDING announcements and invitations. correct 
ELVIN 





ICTURES for wedding gifts. Make your sugges- 
tion, whether head or landscape preferred and 
amount you desireto spend. We can select, frame 
correctly in latest style and ship by express. Photo- 
graphs, water-colors. Prints all prices; $3.00 and up- 
ward. Always on hand. MELVIN W. KENNEY, The 
Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, Kosion, Mass. 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
‘ood wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 
SALVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART 
MENT, 124 W. 14th street, New York City. 





MERICAN man, married, wishes position as team , 
ster on farm; good milker ; no liquor. C. BE 
ANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





oon man on farm wanted: must be good milker: 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 
time, and strictly temperate; send references an¢é 
rice per month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 





ARTES -Teoitenee foreman by an experienced 
man in farming, horticulture, gar“ening, dairy- 
ing, etc.; references, temperate, American. BOX 384, 
We t Boylston, Mass. 





ANTED-—Situation by young man as milk peddler: 
d milker, liquor or tobacco not used, best 
references. BOX 838, Hudson, Mass. 


ANTED—By single man, place to take care of 
J. stock and milk. Address J.O. MAY, Naugatuck, 





ANTED—Married man with family preferred, on 
hay and be. ogy farm; good house, good pay, 
permanent position, for good work; extra money 
made boarding heip during haying and harvesting. 
Address. statin; RK Oe references and wages 
Qa. A. W. ALLEN, Sunnyside Farm, Barre, 








ANTED—Man aud wife on large dairy farm; man 
good general farm hand and milker, wife to do 
general housework; both must be sober and g 
workers ; no children; good wages and steady work ; 
ee e and references. SUPT., 131 Conant St., Bev- 
erly, Mass. 





ANTED—A good reliable farmer and wife to take 
full charge of farm, wife to do general house- 
work; must be good milker, competent, strictly tem- 
perate and not afraid of work. Address, with refer- 
ences, for full particulars. BOX 91, Avon, Ct. 





ANTED—Herdsman and butter-maker ; single, in- 

dustricus, trustworthy, understanding — 

= a test. W. L. PENTECOST, South New- 
ury, N. 





ANTED-A strictly tem age single man for gen- 
eral farm work; must bea good milker and fur- 
nish reliable references. BOX 289, Brockton, Mass. 





get age reliable single man on farm; a 
milker, no liquor: state wages expected and 
ag A references. JAMES M.S. TUCKER, Seabrook, 





milker 


geben man on Gairy farm; od nl 
. Ridgefield, 


and temperate. D. L. JON 





ANTED—Strong capable woman for general work, 
must be good plam cook, on farm three miles 
rom Worcester. All the conveniences to do with, 
good home, steady employment to the rigs person. 
Address MRS. DAVID EARNSHAW, Highlawn Stock 
Farm, Auburn, Mass. 





ANTED-—-Capable girl for general housework in 
small family; wages $1. MRS. J. A. TILTON, 
Needham, Mass. 





ANTED-—A housekeeper for a family of four on a 
4," oom town. Address Ss. J. BINGHAM, St. 
8, Vt. 





ANTED—A middie-eged lady asjhousekeeper. W 
F. CORLISS, Bradford, Vt., R. F. D. 





WANTED—Immediatel . girl for housework on 
farm. COUNTRY, R. D. 20, Danbury, Ct. 








Twelve years 


Jas. W. Spar ks, successful 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
for the best breeders in America. 





OATS AnD RYE 


to produce jarge, full grains require 
a complete fertilizer rich in 








Write to-day for our valuable 
books on “Fertilization.” The 
information contained in them 
means money to you. Address: 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


93 Nassau Street New York 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
= needy oa amg late a Penncounh rt. in 

0 e, deceased, in , le 
estate in said County. ee 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant aletter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Mary J. 

Clark of Son erville, in the County of Middlesex, 

+ giving a — op her bond. 

ou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 

Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of September, 

A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

— ifany you have, why the same should not 


granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
tion once in each week, f r three successive 
‘veeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
a eng ay 4 published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to one day. at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First 'Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day 
of August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


a Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
on interested in the estate of WALTER 
. WHEELER, late of Keene, in the Cuunty of 
Cheshire and State of New Hampshire, 4de- 
ceased. 
WHEREAS, @ petition has been presented to 
said Court, by Edwin Whitney, with cer- 
tain papers purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said decease, and of the 
probate thereof in said State of New Hampsbire, 
uuly authenticated, representing that at the time 
of his death, said deceased had estate in said 
County of Middlesex, on which said will may 
operate, and praying that the copy of said will 
may be filed and recorded in the Registry of 
Provate of said County of Middlesex and letters 
testamentary thereon granted to him. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eleventh day of October, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the first publication to 

thirty days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, ie 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of Sep- 
tember, inthe year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


4 Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons interested in the estate of PATRICK 
McCROSSEN, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument dated Sep- 

tember 13, 1898, purporting to be the last 
will and testament of suid deceased has been 

presented to said Court, for Probate, by John H. 

McCrossen, who prays that letters of administra- 

tion with the will annexed may be issued to him, 

without requiring sureties on his bond, or to 
some other suitable person, the executor named 
in said will having declined to accept the trust. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be granted. 

And said’ petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
Sepcember, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and tour. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, CHARLES S. HANSON of 
Newton, in said County, has presented to 
said Court a petition “ane that his name may 
be changed tothat of Chailes S. Nelson for the 
reasons therein set forth: 

All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Lowell,in said 
County of ‘Middlesex, on the twentieth day of 
September, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any they have, why 
the game should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notiee thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before saia Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, squire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 














OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
scriber has been a sppuntes administra- 

trix of the estate of ILLIAM KIMBALL, 
late of Wilton, in the County ot Hillsboro, New 
sees. deceased, and has taken upon her- 
self that trust by giving bond, and appointing 
Edward G. Pierce of Bedford, Mass., her agent, 
as the law directs. All persons having demands 
upon the estate of said deceased are required to 
exhibit the same; and all persons indebted to 
said estate are called upon to make payment to 


the subscriber. 
MAY K. BARRETT, Admz. 
Aug. 29, 1904. Wilton, N. H. 


Worth $100 A Bottle. 











Ro 
and valeable horses Which ind neon tame vith Buavin 
for nine months, 


J SEGLER. 
Price 91; six fer 96. Asa lniment for family use it 
hasno equal. Ask your dru for Keadall’s Spavia 

also **A Treatise on the °° the I »k free, or 


DR. B. 3. KENDALL CO,, ENOSBURG 1 ALLS, VT. 








Two varieties of the red-ribbed sort were 





Terms reasonable. MARSHALL, MO. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
BABY’S CROCHETED SACQUE, SLEEVES 
FORMED OF RIBBONS. 

One and one-half skeins white Utopia, 3 
thread Saxony, 1 fine bone crochet hook No. 
2. Chain 78 stitches. 

1st row—In the sixth chain from the hook 
work 1 double; (*) chain 1, skip 2 chain, 
and make 1 double in next chain. Repeat 
from (*) across row. Turn. 

2d row—Chain 4, make 3 double in first 
space; (*) chain 1, make 3 double in next 
space. Repeat from (*) 4 times more, chain 
1, make 3 double in same space, which gives 
a group of 6 double for widening; (*) chain 
1, make 3 double in next space and repeat 
from (*) 6 times more; chain 1, make 3 
double in same space, which gives a group 
of 6 double for widening; (*) chain 1, make 3 
double in next space and repeat from (*) 6 
times more; chain 1, make 3 double in same 
space, which gives a group of 6 double for 
wi:lening; (*) chain 1, make 3 double in next 
space and repeat from (*) 4 times more; 
enain 1 and make 1 double in same space 
for widening. Turn. 

3d row—Chain 4, make 3 double in ficst 
space; (*) chain 1, make 3 double in next 
space and repeat from (*) 5 times more, 
chain 1, make 3 double in same space for 
widening; (*) chain 1, make 3 double in 
next space and repeat from (*) 7 times 
more; chain 1, make 3 double in same space 
for widening; (*) chain 1, make 3 double in 
next space and repeat !rom (*) 7 times 
more; chain 1, make 3 double in same space 
for widening; (*) chain 1, make 3 double in 
next spaca and repeat from (*) 5 times 
more; chain 1, make 1 double in same space 
for widening. ‘Turn. 

Repeat third row for 14 rows more, widen- 
ing at the 3 widening points of 6 double and 
at both fronts, having 1 group mre of 3 
double between the widening points of each 
row. 

Finish both fronts and neck with crocheted 
shells. Draw ribbons through holes at 
neck. Tie ribbon bows under the arms, 
leaving 9 scallops for armholes, and at the 


top of arm 8 rows from neck. 
Eva M. NILEs. 





The Cooking of Fruit. 

A paragraph which hes been going the 
rounds rather extensively, informs the 
housewife that a little soda (saleratus) 
added to stewed fruit when it is being 
cooked lessens the quantity of sugar re- 
quired to sweeten it. 

While this is true, it is equally the fact 
that the soda accomplishes this result by 
destroying the acidity of the fruit, and in 
the process the life and flavor are, to aa ex- 
tent, injured. A preserve to which soda has 
been added is rather flat and tasteless when 
compared with one which is made en- 
tirely of fruit, sweetened with sugar. 

The wise and truly economical housewife 
will not destroy the flavor of a he-Ithful 
and pleasing dish of stewed fruit in order 
to effect a saving so very, very small. 

Fruit that is over acid, such as cranber- 
ries, red currants, gooseberries, etc., will 
call for less sugar in sweetening if they are 
prepared inthe following manner: After 
washing the fruit, place it in an agate 
kettle and cover with clear, cold water. Set 
the xettle over the fireand bring the con- 
tents quickly to the boiling point; pour off 
the water, and then set the kettle where 
the fruit will couk slowly in the usual way, 
adding only enough water to keep the fruit 
from burning. Add sugar sufficient to 
make the preserve palatable, and do not 
add the sugar until just before the fruit is 
removed from the fire, since less is required 
than when the sweetening is cooked with 
the fruit. 

The juice or water that was poured off the 
fruit, at first, can be made very cold, sweet- 
dene with sugar and served as a drink; it 
may alsu by used in place of water or milk 
for the foundation of a pudding sauce, a 
little sugar being added and the whole 
thickened with corn starch or arrowroot. 
Apples or pears may be slicei and cooked 
in this fruit juive instead of using water in 
the usual way, and it can also be used in 
minc-meat, in fruit cakes or boiled pud- 
dings. 

Fruit should never be placed on the front 
of the range and stewed like a vegetable. 
its appearance is much more attractive if it 
is kept as entire as possible. Apples and 
nears should be cut into quarters or eighths, 
and laid inthe saucepan carefully, a very 
litsle water or fruit juice added and the 
cover kept on the saucepan all the time they 
are being cooked.— What to Eat. 
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Peddiing Bread in China. 


Among the many curious sights in China, 
none presents a stranger aspect to our 
American eyes than the bread peddlers and 
their method of disposing of their wares. 
They carry their stock in trade about with 
them, either in oval boxes strapped to their 
backs, or in two boxes depending from a 
yoke across the shoulders, or on trays 
held by a strap hung from the neck, and 
carried in front of them, after the manner in 
which the pieman of Simple Simon fame 
is invariably pictured by all orthodox illus- 
trators of Mother Geose. In the city of 
Tien-tsin these street venders offer three 
different kinds of bread for sale. Two of 
these are twisted in oval shape, and 
the third is a thin, crisp cake sprinkled 
with seeds of sesame, that magic word 
which at once recalls to our minds the won- 
derful tale of Ali Baba and the forty 
thieves. How little we ever dreamed, when 
we listened, spellbound, in our childhood 
days to the thrilling account of Ali Baba’s 
adventures, that we should ever behold. far 
less taste, the fateful sesame, the name of 
which proved so illusive to our hero at the 
crucial moment when he was confronted by 
the rock of difficulty. But the peddler’s 
bread is not more curious than his method 
of selling it, for it is frequently disposed of 
by raffle, for which purpose he carries three 
dice, held in a little dish. 

In Pekin, the capital of the Celestial Em- 
pire, the bread peddlers generally come 
from the provinces, mostly from Shan- 
Tung. They are called po-po sellers. Their 
treet cry, ‘* Yao-chin-mantua ”’ (Can 1 sell 
you a pound of bread?) is often heard until 
late in the evening. Their bread is made of 
wheat flour and baked ir hot vapors, dis- 

‘tinguished from another kind which is 
baked in hot pans. They also sell several 
varieties of po-po, or baked goods, a special 
favorite with the Chinese being an oval oil 
cake made of the very best flour and usually 
eaten with pork, sausage or liver. 

The Mohammedans in China have a rep- 
utation for good bread,and evidertly wish 
to be known as pure food advocates, for in 
order to enable customers to distinguish 
their wares from those of othe: venders 
they ornament their carts or boxes with 
the Moslem emblem. This consists of a 
vase, containing a branch ofthe olive tree, 
on the top of which is perched the Moham- 
medan cap. On either side of this design is 
inscribed the motto ‘Pure and true. 





Islam.” ‘These Mohammedan peddlers also 
sell a kind of patty filled with a mixture of 
meat, vegetables, o1] and sago. Another of 
their products, which is called “la shoup- 
ing, ya chakuei,” is a large roasted cuke or 
dumpling baked in oil. Many of these 
Chinese confections are much more appe- 
tizing than one would imagine from the de- 
scription, but like many foreign dishes, the 
taste for them must be acquired by cultiva- 
tion before they can be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

The average Chinaman eats very tittle 
bread prepared according to our American 
formulas, consequently the bakery and con- 
fectionery shops are few and far between. 
Like all other stores in China, they are 
open in freat, with no partition to 
protect them from the heat or cold, or 
the dust of the streets. Wooden shut- 
ters are used to close them up at night. 
One finds practically the same wares at the 
bakers asthe bread peddlers offer for sale. 
Among them is one special kind of cake 
having the figure of a hare imprinted on it, 
which is eaten by the Chinese in honor of the 
birthday of the moon. Assoon as the festiv- 
ities celebrating this anniversary are over, 
the cakes are withdrawn from sale and are 
not again displayed until the next moon 
birtnday, which corresponds in season to our 
Easter.—Living Church. 
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Prevalence of Apoplexy. 

Apoplexy occurs with greater frequency 
now than it did some years ago. According 
to the United States census returns, there 
were nearly fifty-one from apoplexy in 
every one thousand deaths in 1900, whereas 
in 1890 there were less than thirty-eight in 
every one thousand deaths from all causes. 
This is doubtless due to a corresponding in- 
crease in arterial diseases, for apoplexy, at 
least the common form, is simply the rupt- 
ure of a blood vessel in the brain, the 
paralysis and other symptoms being caused 
by destruction or compression of the brain 
substance by the effused blood. 

The attack usually comes without warn- 
ing, the sufferer being struck down in the 
midst of apparent health—hence the term 
** stroke of paralysis.”? Sometimes the at- 
tack is preceded for some days by an un- 
wonted inertia on the sufferer’s part, witha 
disinclination to read or talk, and there 
may be more or less vertigo, with moment- 
ary lapses of conscivusness. The attack 
may occur during sleep, or while the patient 
is sitting quietly, or it may appear to be 
brought on by a physical strain or some 
strong mental emotion. 

There is almost always unconsciousness at 
first. The patient lies in a profound stupor, 
breathing noisily, with flapping of the lips 
and cheeks. Sometimes the attack is not so 
precipitate; nausea and vomiting, with 
dizziness and mental depression, may pre- 
cede the development of coma. Death may 
occur in the attack, or the patient may 
gradually recover, with more or less paraly- 
sis remaining. In cases of recovery, con- 
sciousness gradually returns after a longer 
or shorter interval. There is usually some 
fever for a week or two, and the paralysis, 
which may at first be almost universal, is 
found to be limited to one side of the body, 
or to certain groups of muscles. The amount 
and seat of the paralysis vary with the loca- 
tion and size of the blood clot. As this con- 
tracts and is partially absorbed, the paraly- 
sis diminishes, and may in very light cases, 
almost entirely disappear. 

A person who has had a stroke should be 
placed in bed with the head a little raised, 
and cold cloths or an ice bag should be ap- 
plied to the head. The drugs that are called 
for are those that reduce the pressure ot the 
blood in the arteries and quiet the action of 
the heart.—-Youth’s Companion. 
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Need Wnole Skins. 


Skin fruits are generally exposed for sale 
without thought of causing trouble, and 
nature really intended that the skin should 
be a protection to the fruits in more ways 
than one. A skin fruit that has not had its 
outside punctured will keep many times 
longer than another which has been cui or 
bruised. As soon as the skin is broken 
countless germsof putrefaction and fermen- 
tation get lodged therein, and the wound 
quickly becomes the weak point in the fruit 
to cause its destruction. Apples with the 
skin even slightly punctured cannot be kept 
in cold storage more than a few months, 
but those which are absolutely perfect in 
the skin will keep nearly a year ina low 
temperature. This very fact indicates 
tous how numerous and dangerovs fruit 
becomes when its skin has been punctured 
and is exhibited on the stalk for sale. Many 
children buy t!.ese injured apples, bananas, 
grapes, oranges and other fruit, and eat 
them without regard to their decayed con- 
dition. With one mouthful they may con- 
sume a few thousand germs, some danger- 
ous to the health and others not especially 
injurious owing to nature’s wise precau- 
tions in supplying our stomach with fluids 
capable of destroying them. The ordinary 
stomach is able to cope with a whole army 
of deadly germs, and scores of times it 
saves us from death.—What to Eat. 
=_>—- 
Danger in the Dust of New York. 


It has been stated that five years work as 
a street cleaner of New York makes the av- 
erage individual a consumptive. When we 
consider that every employee in the street- 
cleaning department must be carefully ex- 
amined and found to be in perfect health 
before being admitted into the service ; when 
we further consider that street cleaning is 
an outdoor ovcupation, and, lastly, that in 
European cities, as, for example, in Berlin, 
the street sweepers show the smallest mor- 
bidity and mortality from tuberculosis and 
other diseases among that city’s laboring 
population, the medical profession may well 
ask itself why cunditions are so different in 
New York. 

To the close observer it is not difficult 
to find an explanation. in well-regulated 
European cities the streets are frequently 
sprinkled before they are swept; here the 
sweeping is almost invariably done dry. 
Now, it is not the tubercle bacillus alone 
which renders our street cleaners consump- 
tive, but it is the constant inhalation of all 
kinds of dust and the consequent irritation 
of the pulmonary surfaces, which make the 
invasion of the germ of tuberculosis more 
easy. The sweeping of streets in the dry 
state should be considered as a crime against 
our fellowmen. It is not the aur, but the 
dustin the air, which renders New York 
such a dangerous place, particularly in 
summer, to people predisposed to pulmo- 
nary troubles. While, as a natural conse- 
quence of being in closer proximity tothe 
dust, the street cleaners are the first to suf- 
fer, the citizens at large who are obliged to 
remain in New York during the summer 
months suffer also to a considerable degree. 

By a wise decision of the city authorities 
there is now an increased provision for 
water supply to the city. This should be 
used immediately for extensive sprinkling 
of all the streets of New York. The few 
private sprinkling companies are in no way 














adequate to cope with the situation. Instead 


of forbidding individual house owners to 
use a hose for sprinkling purposes in front 
of their houses, though they may possess a 
water meter, such a procedure should rather 
be encouraged. No street should be swept 
withoat being previously sprinkled, and the 
gutters in the streets should be flushed 
daily, except in freezing weather. To for- 
bid people to spit altogether when outdoors 
is unreasonable, and any such law would 
not be carried out, but a law could be en- 
forced which made spitting in the gutter 
permissible, but expectorating on the side- 
walk and in the middle of the street punish- 
able by a severe fine. Besides all these pre- 
cautions, street cleaners could be provided 
with respiratory masks as an additional 
protection, particularly in very dusty locali- 
ties.—N. Y. Medical Journal. 





Rice as a Health Food. 


Considerable attention has been directed 
toward rice as a bealth food since the fight- 
ing qualities of the Japanese are being so 
widely discussed. It has always been com- 
monly believed that rice lacks the ingredi- 
ents that help make muscle fur the human 
body. However, the most important arti- 
cle of diet of the Japanese is rice, and we 
have recently if not before had occasion to 
particularly note the physical strength 
of these small people of Japan. The 
Philadelphia Vegetarian Society has 
lately been paying special attention to 
this subject, and has made _ investiga- 
tions through Prof. S. A. Knapp, who 
has a simple explanation of this supposed 
inconsistency. Rice, as it is eaten in 
America, is not a muscle-making food sim- 
ply because in American mills the outer 
husk and bran of the rice Kernel are re- 
moved by polishing, and thus is removed 
that part of the rice which contains the pro- 
tein, and which is the most nutritious part 
of the rice. In Japan the outside coating 
of the rice kernel is retained, and hence 
great strength of muscle is developed in 
the Japanese. 
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Domestic Hints. 
SMALL VEAL AND HAM PIES. 

One and a half pounds of veal, a quarter of a 
pound of bacon, two hard-boiled eggs, three 
quarters of a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of pepper, a little nutmeg, one tea- 
cupful of water for gravy, or the bones of the 
veal may be boiled and this stock used or gravy. 
Grease some patty tins and line with the follow- 
ing paste: One-half pound of flour, four ounces 
of butter and half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Mix the butter into the flour, add the 
baking powder and make intoa stiff paste with 
water. When rolled out thinly line the tins with 
it, cut lids from the remainder of paste and make 
asmall hole in the centre of each. Cut the veal, 
bacon and eggs into very small pieces, add the 
seasoning and the water or stock. Fill the patty 
tins with the mixture, wet the edgesof the paste, 
put on the lids and brush the top with milk or 
beaten egg. Put in a hot oven and bake for half 
an hour. These pies are very good eaten cold. 

GREEN TOMATO PICKLE. 

Slice half a peck of green tomatoes, spread on 
platters, strew with fine salt and leave over 
night. In the morning wash off the salt and 
chop them. Put into a preserving kettle and add 
half a pint of whole mustard seed, two large 
onions, three green ; eppers chopped fine, seeds 
and all; one tabl:spoonful of cinnamon, one 
scant tablespoonful of cloves, one cup of sugar 
and vinegar. Cook slowly two or three hours at 
the side of the fire, stirring often. 

SPICED GRAPES. 


This is seasonable. Take ten pounds of Concord 
grapes. Pop them from the skins and cook the 
pulps in a preserving kettle till the seeds can be 
pressed out in a colander. Return the sifted 
pulp to the kettle with the skins; add four pounds 
of sugar, half a pint of good vinegar, one level 
tablespoopful of ground cloves and one large 
one of cinnamon. Cook gently about an hour, 
tillitisthick. The grapes must be stirred ¢on- 
stantly to prevent sticking or burning. This will 
keep well, and may be sealed or not. 

STRING BEAN COMPOTE. 

New string beans make a good compote to 
serve asa relish witn meat where a sweet is de- 
manded. Green ones only are to be used, the 
cream or wax beans not being suitable. Boil till 
soft in slightly salted water, then drain, add 
brown sugar, a little race ginger and diluted 
maple syrup to the beans. Give them a “ dust- 
ing” of corn starch and let them simmer till al- 
most jelly-iikein consistency. Serve hot or cold. 

POTATO PUFFS. 

Warm cold mashed potatoes for a second or 
two inthe oven to overcome clamminess. Then 
beat up with a fork or egg-beater. Into this stir 
one or two eggs, usirg flour sparingly to ‘‘ bind” 
if the mixture is found too moist. It must, how- 
ever, be of such a consistency that it can be 
dropped from a spooninto ‘“‘deep”’ boiling fat as 
a frying medium. Spriukle with minced parsley 
and serve tomato ketchup. 


COLD FISH. 


‘rhough hot baked fish is generally relished, 
some varieties make an equally delicious cold 
dish. Among them are the weak and white fish- 
Scrape well and dry thoroughly with cheesecloth 
after washing. Pepperand salt and pour over 
fish enough canned tomatoes to cover it. Place 
a platter over it and let it bake slowly till the 
flesh of the fish begins to look ‘“‘done’’ when 
tested. Spread liberally with butter while still 
hot, and set it away over night in refrigerator 
after cooling. The next day it will be found to 
be encased in a tomato jelly and make a most 
picturesque addition to either luncheon or dinner 
table by being garnished with minced parsley. 

PEACH CHARLOTTE. 

This is one of those simple, yet pleasing, des. 
serts with which the housewife likes to vary her 
menu. Ripe, juicy peaches are required, and 1t 
is a good way of utilizing those that are slightly 
“‘ specked,” since one may cut away the unde- 
sirable parts in slicing. Strew the slices liber- 
ally with sugar and grated almonds, using either 
lemun or vanilla flavor, as preferred. Beat sepa- 
rately the yelks and whites of three eggs (to one 
quart of peaches). Sweeten yelks and spread 
over fruit, allowing it to “harden” in oven, 
while whites are being beaten to a merangue, 
then cover pudding with the same and bake to 
light golden brown. Serve hot or cold. 


A NICE ENTREE. 


Cook spaghetti in slightly salted water. Then 
allow it to drain through a fine colander till quite 
dry. Turn into a well-buttered baking dish, 
break an egg into 1t and mix well. Next fill the 
dish with milk and put it into the oven to bake 
till a custardlike consistency has been attained. 
Season to taste, and use in place of rice, where 
variety is desired. It also makes a nice entree 
with stewed fish. 
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Hints to Housekeepers 


Here is the remedy of the Florists Weekly Re- 
view 10r banishing rats and mice: Get some of 
the old-fashioned black sulphur matches, now 
generally called eight-day matches. Cut off the 
black ends and put six or seven of these black 
tips in some bread that has been moistened in 
milk and roll the bread into marbles about the 
sizeof common playing marbles. Have six or 
seven tipsin each marble. Rats seem crazy for 
this poison, and after eating one marble they 
will not live to see another. 


For preventing attacks from flies and mosqui 
toes an excellent preparation is to dissolve an 
ounce of naphthaline (powdered) in a pint of 
kerosene (which may require several days), and 
add it to one gallon of fish-oil. Next add agill of 
spirits of turpentine, and a gillof crude carbolic 
acid, placing the mixture in a jug for use when 
wanted, always shaking well before using. The 
mixture may be applied by spraying or with a 
sponge. 

As there are always people who are in despair 
over the fleasin their cats, it is worth while to 
know that flowers of sulphur rubbed into the fur 
will rid the cat of the pest. Emily Webb, writing 








to “ Our Fourfooted Friends,” recommends It. 


She says: “It is perfectly harmless, and if the 
cat licks it off it will not hurt her. Then comb 
the fur with a fine-toothed comb. Mix a little 
sulphur and butter (never use lard) and rub 
under the ears, under the legs and down the 
backbone. Mange is the result of poor and in- 
sufficient food and carelessness generally in the 
care of the cat. Little worms form under the 
skin, and their constant squirming and crawling 
almost set the cat crazy. Let the sulphur paste 
remain on the cat all day. then wash it off with 
warm water and a cloth. Continuethis treatment 
until the cat is cured. Keep the skin and fur 
clean and there will be no danger of mange. 
Dirt brings a variety of diseases. The sulphur 
paste has been tried to kill fleas with perfect 
success and is entirely harmless. I have cured 
sore ears by washing with warm water and a 
soft rag.” 

The old-time way of preserving huckleberries 
in molasses for winter use excels all methods. 
The molasses does not affect the flavor of the 
berries. It would, of course, ruin more delicate 
fruit. Huckleberries, being a coarse-skinned 
fruit, are not injured by being covered with the 
molasses. When needed, they can be carefully 
washed out and made immediately into pies. If 
the berries are kept in a cold place they will last 
all winter. Some housewives add a cup of vine- 
gar to every quart of molasses when they put the 
berries up for pies. To prepare them use firm, 
large berries that are perfectly ripe; rinse care- 
fully, rejecting the poor fruit and small leaves. 
Put them ina stone crock, cover with good mo- 
lasses and seal up. After setting them in a cold 
corner of the cellar do not disturb them until win- 
ter. When the frosts have come the crock may 
be unsealed and the berries used from time to 
time. The blueberry does not keep in this way 
as well as the common huckleberries, because its 
skin is more tender. 

Several of the choicest of the native wild- 
flowers may be as easily grown in pots and 
brought into flower in one’s house as are tulips. 
Edward J. Canning, director of the botanic gar- 
den of Smith College, is responsible for this 
statement, which he makes in the September or 
man’s number of Good Housekeeping. Among 
the most easily grown of these plants are he- 
paticas, jack-in-the-pulpit, yellow and pink lady’s 
slipper, blood root, squirrel corn, columbine, 
marsh marigold and trilllum. Mr. Canning rec- 
ommends that roots of these be purchased from 
dealers, that they be potted next month or early 
in October, and that they stand exposed outside 
the house till severe freezing weather sets in. 
Then remove them to a cool, light cellar, keep- 
ing them moist till about Feb. 1, when they may 
be brought upstairs and placed in a sunny win- 
dow. Ina shorttime they will Degin to grow, 
and will flower as freely as if in their native 
haunts. 

Here is a summer beverage to which the ama- 
teur chemist has given the name of “ fruitade,” 
and which has proved a great favorite with her 
family since its accidental discovery. The juice 
of any fruit that happens to be left over after 
canning serves as a basis, it being possible to 
blend two or three that are not conflicting in 
flavor. Loaf sugar is used for sweetening, and a 
little vichy is put into each glass (where also 
rests a slize ot lemon) before itis filled up with 
the “fruitade,” liberally mixed with shaved ice 


Fashion Wotes. 


e®, The first fall dress goods have arrived. not 
in any great variety as yet, but enough to give a 
sort of an indication of coming styles. As pre- 
dicted, the highest note of fashion will be 
touched by the new satin-finish broadcloths. A 
number of these are already on the counters, and 
in new shades are very attractive. They are re 
markably soft and lustrous, with a Suede finish 
that gives them great elegance. Of the new 
shades onion skin is a light orange tan, a delicate 
shade, and one easily ruined. A decided orange 
tone pervades most of the light browns. There 
are two orthree shades ef copper color, the dark- 
est resembling plum color. These shades will 
make handsome gowns for elderly women. 

e*e Among the new silks are seen many ombre 

effects. Surahs in two tones will be mucb liked 
for blouses. A rich brown with orange shading, 
purple with silver, and red with light tan, are 
especially attractive. The reverse side of these 
surahs is so beautifully toned that garments 
should be fashioned to give glimpses of it. A 
short silk rep is new, and old-fashioned faille has 
reappeared. There are plenty of plain reps and 
some handsome brocades. In general, silks as 
well as cluth fabrics will show a plain surface. 
Taffeta has not gone out of fashion yet, and will 
undoubtedly be as popular as ever for wraps, 
skirts andsimple gowns. Itis too nearly allied 
to the lustrous materials to be allowed to disap- 
pear. 
e*, The reign of silk, however, has diminished 
for atime Cloth will take its place as a first 
favorite. Nearly all so far are very light weight 
for winter wear, but it is probable that much 
heavier fabrics will appear later. Cashmere is 
promised, with a higher finish than the cashmere 
of old. Silk and woolen poplin, woolen satin, 
satin delaine, and other soft and supple materials 
are being made into model gowns and will soon 
be shown. 

e®e There is nothing to indicate that the kilted 
or plaited skirt is to be retired. The plain skirt is 
also predicted in a form foreshadowed by some 
of the late season cloth costumes—that is, 
moulded closely about the hips, and falling in 
very full lines below the knees. The short skirt 
will continue in vogue for street wear. Trains 
are not to be worn at all, apparently, although 
the all-around long skirt will continue to be the 
proper wear in gowns of ceremony. 

e%e Inthe waists and coats of the new gowns, 
as far as they have been seen, the tendency is 
towards small-waist effects. The waist line, 
which has drooped so unnaturally for such a 
long time, will be moulded closely to the figure, 
thus increasing the size of the hips. A great 
many fancy vests, lape's, jabots and girdles in 
the Directoire style wil) be used to decorate the 
waist fronts. Noone supposes that the Direc- 
toire fashions will have absolute sway, neverthe- 
less. Coats of several Louis periods will divide 
their popularity. 

a®s If the draped bodice becomes overwhelm- 
ingly popular, it will seriously impair the vogue 
of the separate blouse. However, the separate 
blouse has been threatened with extinction so 
many times that it can afford another rival. As 
long as the coat styles continue, there will bea 
demand for waiststo wear under them. Lace 
waists are being imported in numbers. A few 
have been shown, and are wonderfully haud- 
some. The sleeves of these are so far rather 
small than large, the old balloon sleeve with an 
immense shoulder puff narrowing toa tight cuff 
being foreshadowed in several. 

e*, As far as shapes are concerned, no revolu- 
tionary changes have appeared as yet. The tur- 
ban rules, and its form has changed very little. 
It may be said that the boat-shaped and torpedo 
forms are rather less exaggerated than they have 
been. Front outlines are rounder and the gen- 
eral appearance of the turbans wider. Tricornes 
are evidently guing to be much in evidence. The 
Paris correspondent of the Millinery Trade Ke- 
view writes of the outiook: ‘‘ It seems to be gen- 
erally taken for granted that toques are going to 
be rather out of it next season. Offered in ex- 
change for it are certain new varieties of tri- 
cornes or marquis, with the brims turned up all 
the way around like that ofa turban toque against 
a flat crown, filling up nearly all the space inside 
—an arrangement which,of course, necessitates a 
ledge around the under side, circumscribing the 
opening of the crown to its just proportions. I 
find that in these hats most of the trimming 1s 
behind, set against the flat, upturned portion of 
the brim. Togive you an instance, one in bright 
tan brown taupe felt has a twisted torsade of 
orange colored velvet between brim and crown, 
which enlarges into a spud-shaped cockade on 
the brim at the back, into which some folds of 
scarlet are introduced. An orange colored par- 
adise tail reaches over backward from the right 
side of the crown.” 

e®e For informal wear there are lovely new 
flannels, striped and figured. A few Scotch 
plaids are seen. These flannels are expensive, 
but they wear well and clean perfectly, retain- 
ing their freshness as long as the garments last. 
A pretty model in white flannel, with a fancy 
stripe of pale blue, was box-plaited, the two front 
plaits almost meeting. The waist was closed 
with small white-silk frogs placed very close to- 
gether. In all models seen so far one thing is 
noticeable, and that is the total disappearance of 











retirement of this often-abused and parodied 
fashion will be permanent. At its best it was 
not beautiful; at its worst it was an affliction. 
Lhe new blouse will not be drawn tightly, but 
only neatly) into the belt, leaving the natural 
lines of the figure undistorted. 
a®e Velvets are being imported in ‘great quan- 
tities, and this, of course, includes velveteens 
and all sorts of fancy velvets. Chiffon velvets 
for evening wear and for dressy waists will have 
wide popularity. Velvet for millinery purposes 
will be used more than ever. Already the first 
of the fall hats have appeared, and show much 
velvet in foundations and trimmings. 
e%e Flowers will probably play almost as impor- 
tant a part in fall and winter millinery as they 
did during the warm season. Natural colors are 
not adhered to by any means. Rosesin all sorts 
of hues are seen. Violetsin strange colors will 
also be used. They are designed to matvb or har- 
monize with the tones of the hat rather than to 
suggest natural beauty. 
e% Velvet ribbons and plumage are destined to 
take the most important roles. Ostrich teathers 
will be used, but not t»> the extent that paradise 
plumes and fancy feathers are to be. Of course, 
haudsome paradise plumes are only for the 
wealthy, and for that reason can never drive out 
ostrich altogether. 
ae Aigrettes, white, black and colored, are in 
demand, in spite of the prohibition against their 
importation. Some small birds are seen, as well 
as many wings. Altogether, it promises to be a 
feather season. 
ea, In the first turbans shown the favorite 
colors are undoubtedly rich browns combined 
with nasturtium shades. Some greens and pur- 
ples and a few bright red hats have been seen. 
The simplest turbans show trimmings of fancy 
lace straw braid combined with velvet and wings 
or quills. A gray satin straw tnrban with flecks 
of pale violet has a scarf of deep violet lace straw 
between the brim and crown, the scarf being car- 
ried over the brim on one side, where a velvet 
knot is twisted in with it. Around the crown is 
a double wreath of deep and pale-toned violets. 
e*, A mode brown turban had a scarf of bright 
geranium-red lace straw, combined with red vel- 
vet, while the upturned side of the hat was 
trimmed with an elaborate arrangement of brown 
and red wings.—New York Evening Post. 





The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, In Boston Budget. 
“Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” 
“ He ascended into heaven.” 


When St. Paul exhorted hia disciples to 
let the same mind which was in Christ 
Jesus be in them, was he speaking extrava- 
gant words, idly, or did the exhortation con- 
vey to them a beautiful ideal which might 
become a practical reality ? The earnestness 
of the message which is found in his epistle 
to the Philippians argues that Paul himself 
believed he was entreating their acceptance 
of a possibility. ‘* Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus,’’ and if this 
were a possibility for the Philippians, nine- 
teen hundred years ago, it is a possibility 
for the Christian world today. If it were 
a@ realized possibility, the general life, 
the universal life, would be entirely trans- 
formed. For mind acts upon nature and 
circumstances. ‘Thought is the highest de- 
gree of power, and the quality and intensity 
of the thought determine outer conditions. 
*“ Whate’er our state we must have made it 

once,”’ 
writes Mrs. Browning, and she adds :— 
“ And though the state displease us,— 

Aye, displease us warrantably, 

Never doubt that other states, though possible 
once, 

And then rejected by the instinct of our iives, 

If then accepted, had displeased us more.” 

Life is certainly a continuous chain; a 
series of sequences in which we are what 
we are today and this year because of what 
we were yesterday and last year. 

‘Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we are.”’ 
All the outer circumstances and surround- 
ings ; all the environment and the attendant 
influences are solely due to the mental 
conditions that have prevailed and wrought 
the outward result. ‘‘ Letthis mind bein 
you that was in Christ Jesus.”’ So fur as 
that mind reflected the transcendent spirit- 
ual qualities of Jesus, the Christ, so far 
has it imparted exaltation and significance 
to life. So far as it departed from this 
divine quality, so far is life poor and mean- 
ingless. The law is inevitable, is exact, is 
undeniable. Then, as mental conditions 
have created certain states, a change in 
mental conditions can change these states, 
correspondingly. ‘* Let the mind be in you 
that was in Christ Jesus.”’ 

The history of the gospels reveals to us 
that the mind which was in Christ Jesus 
did not save him from sacrifice. It did 
not insure him that which the modern 
world would call prosperity, by which is al- 
ways meant the conveniences and the luxu- 
ries of material things and not riches of the 
spirit. Selfishness and self-seeking deter- 
mine, for the most part, that which is called 
prosperity. It is an environment composed 
exclusive-y of temporal things; things 
which are transitory in their very nature, 
here today and gone tomorrow ; and which, 
while their uses and true value are not to be 
ignored, are yet an integral part of the 
temporary and vanishing world as distinct 
from the eternal and the immortal realm. 
“What shall it profit a man,” wisely 
asks the apostle, “‘though he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 
If he gain the world,—this spectacular, 
yanishing world,—by the sacrifice of 
all his higher and nobler qualities; if 
he has developed greed and selfishness 
and indifference to his fellow-men rather 
than generosity and love; if, on quitting the 
physical life to which, alone, his material 
possessions bear any relation and in which, 
alone, they are of any value,—he finds him- 
self with deformities of soul, with qualities 
which are not fitted to inherit eternal life; 
which are not adapted to enter into the joy 
and peace and exaltation of energy in the 
next higher stage of life,—what, indeed, 
shall his brief tenure of luxuries in the tran- 
sient physical conditions have profited him? 

In one of the impressive discourses of 
Phillips Brooke, te speaks of the willing 
surrender of Jesus. ‘I want you to think 
of the nobleness of the surrender of Jesus,” 
said Bishop Brooks, ‘‘ and of the way in 
which no man becomes really noble who 
has not somehow its repetition in himself. 
The act itself which I have pictured must 
stirany generous soul. Christ, with free- 
dom and honor waiting at His call, quietly 
shutting His lips and refusing to call them, 
and going on into suffering and shame,— 
that is one of the scenes which we 
may make a test-scene of human char- 
acter. The man who calls that volun- 
tary self-surrender foolish shows that he 
is himself ignoble. Everything that there 
is noble in a man’s nature leaps up to honor 
it; and everywhere, where the mind which 
was in Christ Jesus has been in any other 
man, that other man’s brethren have felt his 
nobleness. To give up some precious thing 
which is legitimately yours; to shut your 
eyes upon visions of glory or safety or lux- 
ury which you might make your own with- 
out a shade of blame, that is so truly 
one of the marks of nobleness that no man 
is accounted by the best standards truly 
noble who is not doing that in some degree. 








the pouch. Itis devoutly to be hoped that the 


The man who is taking all that he has a 
right to take in life is always touched with 


a suspicion and a shade of baseness. There 
is a paradox in it, no doubt; one of those 
moral paradoxes which make the world of 
moral study always fascinating. Man has 
no right to take his full rights in the world. 
he is not wholly noble unless he sees the 
higher law which declares that all is not his 
to take which is his legitimately to own.” 
Do not these words throw into brilliant 
illumination the quality and the attitude of 
“the mind which was in Christ Jesus° ” 
There is always possible the relinquish. 
ment rather than the grasp; the surrender 
rather than the triumph; the sacrifice 
rather than the victory; and beyond these 
is the marvelous truth that through the re- 
linquishment, the surrender and the sacri- 
fice,—by means of these; by means of the 
mental state, the spiritual insight, by which 
those are made possible, is gained the per- 
mauent triumph, the true victory, the im- 
mortai avhievement. One surrenders the 
lower to gain the higher; he sacrifices the 
temporal to achieve the permanent ard the 
immortal. Again,—‘‘He ascended into 
heaven.”’ The ordinary conception of that 
simple and sublime assertion has always 
been that of a definite event following, and 
made possible by, the physical death of 
Jesus. Buta higher anda more Spiritua] 
conception of the great significance of these 
words reveals that the ascension into 
heaven is a condition rather than an event: 
that it is the possibility of any hour, of an y 
day, for man, now and here; it is the 
divine possibility to achieve that condition 
of mind and soul as to “ascend into 
heaven ”’; as to live in the heavenly atmos. 
phere. To rise into that nobler state where 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus may also 
be in man, isto make possible the condi- 
tions for living in the heavenly atmosphere 
“Let this mind be in you which was in 
Christ Jesus.’”’ The sublime endeavor may 
always hold its increasing measure { 
divine possibility and immortal achieye- 
ment. ; 
The Brunswick, Boston. 





Popular Editions 
of New Novels. 


1. TRUTH DEXTER. By Sidney McCall. 72d thou- 
sand. With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


That this novel is as far ab 

0 ‘ve the common "eas 
Saree Is Superior to soda is evident age ha 
color, action, naturainess and. Tench eee es: 
. scintillati t 
that i lovable, showid live aa tenance 
thette one ore ame ve in ltterature ae a sy mpa 

delpiia Teleyrapne y delineation of character.—/ 


2. —— ee TO COLONY. By Mary Dev- 
eux. With frontispiece by Henry dhi 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. ’ — 





*hila- 


othy Devereux, the brave littl e le 
e hero ‘ sht 
fully inconsistent ana fase mating nes way ci 
y sinee such a ch: re st has 
been written,” said the Literary Week peeves Bae 


3. i SHADOW OF THE CZAR. By Jolin R. 
‘arling, author of * The Viking’s Skull.” With 
frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. 7a Cents. = 
An engrossing romance of the s 
turdy. wholeso 
— aes a action is never ee eme 
aaa Coeumne iS popular novel, which Captivated 
** It excels in interest Anthony H f 
ope’: : 
Said the Boston Herald. -\areeguiamiaanamaia 


4. oe APRONS. A Romance of Bacon’s Rebel- 

on, irginia, 1676. By Maud Wilaer Goodwin, 

pec of * The Head of a Hundred,” e ¢. Wit: 

fea 3 th 

rs yg by Clyde O. De Land. l2mo. Cloth, 
Has the true qualities of his 

tori-al "e, dra- 

neem and stirriug incident, coupled ‘with 

i y and literary charm.— Philadelphia Publie 





It is a beautiful little story 
ry—sweet iring 
not less than clever anda true. jew Fort Te ies 


y a 
5. ple OF A THRONE. By, Charles Flem- 
ng Embree. With frontispiece by Henry Saud- 
ham. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
A powerful story, with constantly 
: tly changing move- 
ment, str i fadel 
ean and striking effects. —Philadeli iii 
Highly original an’ dramatic. . he free 


ao, © 
Mountain al. seer y r ‘ 
Philadelphia Press. re nee ONE Me pages.— 





6. IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT. A Story: 
Today. By Frances Charles. l2mo. Cloth, 7 
cents. 


Has a fibrous strength of its ow 
n. Theskyand 
a and the droughts ot Arizona are stamped ‘in Of. 
 braiu as one reads. The characters lovin for. i!)!; 
out of the arid air.— 7he Nation. : 


7. warneys DOGMA. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
author of “ Quo Vadis,” “ With Fire and Sword, 
etc. 1l2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A human documen sre 
agination.—Zoaton yet none in the light of a grea_ im 
S$ @ most remarkable crder of genius. . . . 
» bpd hoe ne ‘ book’ is intellectu 
delphia Telerone roughout entertains.— ?/::/.- 


8. A DETACHED PIRATE. The Romance of Gay 
Vandeleur. By Helen Milecete. With frontis- 
piece by I. H. Caliga. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A charming young English woman is the s ; 
self-styled 
purate of this book. Hercareer on both side of tke 
= eye as exploited by her:elf in a series of letters 
veuset weenie ate foliuw with interest, and 
partly vo har beg e End ” at the bottom of the 


9. KISMET. By Julia Fletcher (George Fleming > 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


It is a charming book. I have read it twice. ani 
par yeny it over aain: and I wish I had era ave to 
s A with tonight.—it is so fresh and sweet and iv 
a —_ and joyous, the dial: gue is so natural ani 
right, the characters so keenly edged, and the le- 
scriptions so poetic.—Ertract Jroma letter. 








10. A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. Withsone 
account of the Gallant Sieur Cadillac and his 
Colony onthe Detroit. By Mary Catherine Crow- 
ley. With frontispiece by Clyde O. De Land 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The author h ; ance 
and has reproduced with rare seine Ay Sane aoe : 


phere of the time, as well as the spiri ’ re 
that was in the air.—Brooklyn Bags. aca 


ll. THE LOVE-LETTERS OF THE KING; or The 
Life Romantic. By Richard Le Gallienne. 12m. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

He possesses charm, sweetness, native po He 

speaks fravkly and like a man of feeling fo pace 


after page. and his English is al w d j 
musical.-. Chicago Evening Post. — 


12, WITH FIRE AND SWORD. By Henryk Sien 
kiewicz, author of * Quo Vadis,” ete. Translate: 
irom the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Ilustrated. 

. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Perhaps the best book ofthis famous author. The 

New York Tribune sa a that “ the | ay Cong romance 

with which it can becom ared,for fire, sprightliness, 

po ony A action, swift changes, and abs: rbing in- 
terest, is ‘ The Three Musketeers’ of Dumas.” 


\3. A MAID OF BAR HARBOR. By Henrietta (: 
Rowe. With frontispiece by Ellen W. Abrens 
l2mo. 75 cents. 

Mrs. Rowe writes of the country life. character and 

traditions, and dia‘ect with the sare touch « f the ob- 

peated. wane aa heey ters have every ap- 
ng transferre yes 
of her book.— Provideune —. oe 


14. UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD. By 
Mary Devereux, author of “ From Kingdom to 
Colony,” “Lafitte of Louisiana,” etc. 1:mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

Thestory is one of sunshine and shade, of smiles 

and tears. The author has created for us a little 

company of people whom we learn to love,and from 
whom it is hard to part —Boston Transcript. 


15. THE KING’S HENCHMAN. A Chronicle of the 
Sixteenth Century. By William Henry Johnson, 
author of “ King or Knave,” “‘The World’s Dis- 
coverers,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Mr. Johnson has caught the spirit of the period, and 
has ted in Henry of Navarre a truthful and 
Se historical portrait.— The Mail and E.rpress, 

w York. 


16. WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS. 
A Story of the South in the Seventies. By Payne 
Erskine. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A strong and interesting novel. wholly American 

in scene and spirit, and with a purpose which is not 

revealed until the end, anJ then in dramatic and 
humanly convincing scenes..-New York Mail and Ex- 
press. 


A very remarkable story of the South after the war. 
._. « The character-drawing in this book is admir- 
ably done, and the dialect work as well as the ‘e- 
scriptions are of eveellent quality. The story shows 
unueual ability.—Boston Budget. 


Any of the above books sent by mail on 
receipt of price. Address 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Poetry. 





Miscellaneous. 





WHEN TRE PETALS BEGIN 
FALL. 
\\ hen the petals begin to fall, 
nen the curling edges fade and wither— 
\y nen the hue and fragrance go together— 
i} me, whatis back of it all? 
\ hen the perfectness—the glory 
vies—(and the wasting leaves that we treas- 
ure, 
vat count for pain or that count for pleasure)— 
| me then the rose queen’s story. 


To 


the morning, passing me by, 
‘he noontide to see me die, 
he evening, with touch of tenderness, 
ess and kiss me—proving my pertectness,”’ 
s the rose queen’s answering call, 
en the petals begin to fall. 
GEORGE HERRIOTT 


-— 
= 





SWINGING ON THE GATE. 


in see a picture painted. I can smell the dry- 
ng hay 
ere the busy mowers rattle through the lazy 
summer’s day; 
un see the hungry plowboy wading through 
the billowed corn, 
1) expectant ear to windward, list’ning to the 
ijinner horn; 

\\ ile uneonscious of necessity, the future or of 
fate, 
ike wondrous child sh journeys as I swing 
ipon the gate. 


strange how back among the many recollections 
of the past 

Memory will grope and wander till it brings to 
is at last : 

some poor, foolish, fond remembrance, seeming 
hardly worth the while 

Yet somehow made wondrous potent, like a ten- 
der passing smile, 

fieeting, gone, and soon forgotten—yet remem- 
vered by and by 

With a swelling in the bosom aud a dimming of 
the eye. 


Now my temples fast are graying and my eyes 
have sober grown 

With the years of varied happiness and sorrow I 
have known; 

still | sometimes hear the echo, when the even- 
ing lights are low 

And without my darkened casemert ghostly 
breezes eerie blow, 

Of the friendly, rusty rattle of the latchet as 
when late 

In the hazy, lazy summertime we swung upon 
the gate. 

—Lowell Otus Reese, in Leslie’s Weekly. 


<Q 


WIFEY AND THE MATCH. 
When wifey tries to lighta match, 
*T is jolly worth your while 
To happen to be somewhere near— 
But don’t you dare to smile. 
She clutches that poor little waif 
With grip of burnished steel, 
Then dances ‘round aad ’round, and ’round 
Upon her slippered heel. 
Then sets her teeth shut tight and close, 
And gives her eyes a squint 
Along that waiting, fragile stick 
As if the deuce were in’t. 
She strikes it first upon the box, 
Then on the kitchen floor; 
Then pirouettes across the room 
And tries the cellar door. 
The parlor stove 1s next in line, 
And then she tries her shoe, 
Then whispers something ’neath her breath; 
And the game is up to you. 
You light, of course, the lucifer 
With soul inspiring swings. 
Then wifey sweetly smiles and says 
“Men are such stupid things.” 
—H. S. Barnes. 





->-sS - 
THE SHEAF OF RICHES’ GRAIN. 


He saw the ripe wheat waiting, 
All golden in the sun, 
And strong and stalwart reapers 
Went by him, one by one. 
“Ob, could Lreap in harvest! ”’ 
His heart made bitter cry; 
“Lcan do nothing, nothing, 
So weak, alas! am I.” 





At eve, afainting traveler 
Sank down beside bis door— 

A cup of cool, sweet water 

To quench his thirst he bore, 

And when, refresh’d and strengthened, 
The traveler went his way; 

Upon the poor man’s threshold 
A golden wheat sheaf lay. 


When came the Lord of harvest, 
He cried: ‘*O Master kind! 
One sheaf have I to offer, 
And that I did not bind; 
I gave a cup of water 
To one athirst, and he 
Lett at my door in going 
The sheaf I offer thee.”’ 


Then said the Lord of harvest, 
** Well pleased with this am I; 
One of my angels left it 
With thee as he passed by. 
hou mayest not join the reapers 
Upon the harvest plain, 
But whoso helps a brother, 
binds sheaves of richest grain.” 
—Eben E. Rexford. 


_ ~~ 





THE OTHER FELLOW’S JOB. 
There’s a craze among us mortals that is cruel 
hard to name, 
Wheresoe’er you find a human you will find the 
Case the same; 


You may seek among the worst of men or seek 
among the best, 

And you'll find that every person is precisely 
like the rest. 

Each believes that his real calling is along some 
other line 

Than the one at which he’s working—take, for 


iistance, yours and mine; 

Frou the meanest “me-too” creature to the 
- der of the mob, 

"here's a universal craving for “the other fel- 
Wg job.”? 

«are millions of positions in the busy world 


E i drudge to him who holdsit, but to him 
0 do2sn’t play; 
E farmer’s broken-hearted that in youth he 
ssed his eall, 
‘hat Same unhappy farmer is the envyiof 


A sk you eare to mention seems a vastly bet- 
ter lot 

Tia the one especial something which you hap- 
; 'o have got. 

I > but one sure way to smother Envy’s 
‘itache and her sob; 

‘ee Too busy at your own to want “ the other 

w’s job.” —Success. 


> 
<> 


' HAVE FORGOT THE TUMULT OF 
THE TOWN. 

I ‘orgot the tumult of the town, 
\[s .tiless oppression, its sad ills, 

. A the girth of everlasting hills— 
o'-t the lure of riches and renown 

In eiierald meadow cloak and woodland crown; 
Alii in the gossip of the birds and rills 

li: +xultant freedom that my spirit thrills 

ul sthe smile and banishes the frown. 


Low and 





"0, ‘one and share my pathway! 


eet 
's will blow, in most beguiling wise; 
‘sles will ope to lead the wanderer’s feet 
m rd heights that step on ferny step uprise; 
“'«—\he grim Vandal—vanquished, will retreat, 
Ac life will wear Youth’s radiant rainbow 
ise. —Clinton Scollard, in N. Y. Sun. 
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You can sing a joyful song, 

If you try, if you try; 
You can help a friend along, 

If you try, if you try. 
You can scatter golden seeds, 
You can give to other’s needs, 
You can live in little deeds, 

If you try, if you try. 

—Rev. N.A. M’Caulay. 








Sparkin’s Little Deception. 
hecoouein'e by nocidens that Cyrus Sparkin 
fenna * tory - notice in the “ Lost and 

° e was, in fact, just turning 
the paper when the address caught hiseye. The 
address was 8296 Wistaria avenue, third flat. 
The reason that Sparkin’s pulse beat a little 
faster was that he had recently called at 8296 
Wistaria avenue and had there spent a balf hour 
of mingled torment and ecstasy. Torment, be- 
cause he imagined that Miss Chelby regarded his 
visit In the light of an infliction, and ecstasy be- 
cause it was a privilege to be near Miss Chelby 
On any terms. 

The advertisement said that a lady’s purse, 
contalning fifteen dollars in currency, had been 
dropped between Kelso and Ogie streets, on 
Drelincourt avenue, and appealed to the finder 
to return it and receive a suitable reward. The 
purse was described as seal leather. 

“* Well,” exclaimed Sparkin, as he read the ad- 
vertisement over for the fifth time to be sure he 
was not mistaken, “ It’s her purse, sure enough. 
Poor little girl!’ Now, that’s what I call tough.” 

He turned it over in his mind again. He knew 
that Miss Chelby passed along Drelincourt 
avenue on her way home, because— well, because 
he had noticed that she did. He knew that she 
carried a seal-leather purse—rather worn and 
not bulky—because one morning he had hap 
pened to get on the same car with her, and 
when she dipped into the purse fur her car 
fare before he had a chance to stop her, he 
also noticed that her gloves had been very 
neatly mended at the finger tips. First and 
last, Sparkin had noticed a good many tbings 
about Miss Chelby. He had had opportunities, 
for she was a stenographer in the office of winch 
he was assistant manager. 

For another hing, he knew that Miss Chelby’s 
Salary was fifteen dollars a week. 

“Poor little girl!” he repeated. “Ill bet 
that’s a mighty serious matter for her, with that 
invalid sister to support.” 

It worried Sparkin a great deal—so much $0 
that he 1ead at least four columns of the paper 
without having the slightest idea what he was 
reading. When he arrived at the office he in- 
tended to go to Miss Chelby and offer his sym- 
pathy for her loss, but as usual he lost his cour- 
age at the sight of her, and it was not until the 
noon hour approached that he regained it suf- 
ficiently to stop at her desk. 

1 see by the paper that you’ve been unlucky 
enough to lose some money, Miss Chelby,” he 
said, awkwardly. 

She looked up at him, with rather a cold ex- 
pression, hethought, and then replied, “ Yes, I 
dropped my purse.” 

“Oh, well,” he said, consolingly, ‘ perhaps 
some honest person has found it and will answer 
your advertisement.” 

**1’m afraid not,” said Miss Chelby, and she 
sighed a little. 

Sparkin was silent for a moment and then he 
said, in tones of profound conviction, “ I feel cer- 
tain that he will.” 

He was rather absent-minded about his work 
that afternoon, apd put in a good deal of time 
scribbling on a block of paper in a slow and 
painful manner, afterward tearing up what he 
had written into infinitesimally small pieces and 
scattering them into the waste-paper basket. 
The last page, however, he folded carefully and 
put in his breast pocket. 

That evening «a messenger b y rang at the 
door of the third flat of 8296 Wistaria avenue and 
delivered a package addressed simply ‘‘ Adver- 
tiser.”” Miss Chelby signed the book and then 
opened the package,. disclosing a new seal- 
leather purse, almost identically like the one she 
had lost, and a note in a cramped handwriting: 

Dere Marm—I seen yor ad and I felt my con- 
shunts hirt me, because I found yor munny and 
I throwed away the pirs, sose no wun wud find 
it out, and I spent the munny. So wen I seen yor 
ad mi conshunts maid me bi you a pirs like it and 
pay back the munny. I hop this will maik it all 
right. 

Miss Chelby opened the “‘pirs.” It contained 
three new five-dollar bills. She went in to the in- 
valid sister with the news, and the two wept tears 
of joy. Their tears were not yetdried when there 
was another ring at the bell, and it was opened 
to an elderly woman of respectable appearance. 

“Did you lose a purse with fifteen dollars in it 
on Drelincourt avenue?” asked the visitor. 

Miss Chelby gasped. ‘‘ Why, yes,’”’ she said. 
“But [—” 

** My little boy found it and brought it home to 
me,” said the woman, with a smile, holding out 
the old seal-leather purse. * I’d have brought it 
before, but I work vut, and 1 didn’t see the ad- 
vertisement till noon anyway. The money’s in 
it all right, my dear, and I don’t want any reward. 
I know what it is to lose money myself. Youcan 
pay my car fare, though, if you like.” 

When this worthy soul had departed the sisters 
looked at each other in blank amazement. 

‘* What can it mean?” exclaimed the invalid. 

« Let me look at that letter agair,” said Miss 
Chelby. 

The next morning the assistant manager 
rather avoided the stenographer, but she called 
to him: 

“*« My purse was returned to me, Mr. Sparkin,”’ 
she said sweetly. ‘I thought you would be glad 
to know it.” 

Sparkin colored and looked uneasily easy. ‘I 
am glad,” he muttered. “ You know I told you 
it probably would be. 1—er—congratulate you, 
I’m sure.” 

**You don’t ask if the money was all right,” 
said Miss Chelby. 

**To be sure, said the assistant manager, con- 
fusedly, ‘I didn’t, did 12 I—er—I forgot, you 
know. Was the money all right?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Miss Chelby. 

As soon as Sparkin had retired to his room 
Miss Chelby took a package from a drawer in 
her desk and addressed it. In due course this 
package was delivered at Sparkin’s bachelor 
apartments, and when Sparkin opened it he 
found it contained a new sealskin purse and a@ 
note. The note was as follows: 

“ Yor conshunts ort to tell you it is rong to 
deseeve, or twotri too deseeve. Yo ar not a 
suxess as a frord, thow; soe yough mite az wel 
give up trying too be one. I think yew ment 
well, so I will forgiv yoo this wunce, but don’t tri 
ennything lik this agen.” 

Sparkin gazed at the note in stupefaction. 

“Tf that doesn’t beat—well it beats anything! ” 
he exclaimed, at last. ‘‘ Now how do you suppose 
she tound that out?” 


He learned not long after. And it may be re- 
marked that the element of torment does not 
now enter into his visits to 8296 Wistaria avenue. 
—Chicago News. 


’ 
Douth’s Department. 
MW COUSIN FROM THE CITY. 
My Cousin Reggie, what was born’d 
Same year as me, he says 
Th’ city’s jest th’ place t’ live; 
But when th’ summer days 
Come ’round, you bet he’s glad t’ pack 
His little trunk with clothes, 


An’ come down on th’ farm an’ stay 
Awhile with me an’ Mose! 








There never was a city dog 
What's nalf as smart as Mose. 
Jest mention swimmin’-hole t’ him, 
Al’ up he gits, an’ goes. 
All city dogs kin do is ride’ 
A kerridge ’round th’ park, 
An’ sit up on the ladies’ laps, 
An’ wag their tails, an’ bark. 


But Mose kin fetch th’ cows, an’ dig 
A ground-hog out, an’ shake 

Th’ fightin’ out of him, an’ dive 
Fer stones, an’ kill a snake. 

Th’ only thing that Mose can’t do— 
He’s jest so smart an’ strong— 

Is bear t’ see me start away, 
An’ him not come along. 


An’ Reggie says they have a church— 
Oh, I fergit how high— 

But wait’ll be sees our poplar trees, 
A-stickin’ in th’ sky! 

Church steeples don’t have blossoms on, 
Nor leaves—they wouldn’t suit 

A feller with an appetite 
Fer robin eggs an’ fruit. 


An’ Reggie’s always talkin’ bout 
Th’ crowds what’s on th’ street. 





I'll take him down th’ marshes, where 
Th’ red-winged blackbirds meet. 

When they git scared, an’ rise above 
His head, jest like a cloud, 

I'll bet he’ll change his mind abcut 
Th’ city an’ the crowd! 


He told me ’bout the fountains there— 
Why, you can’t drop a hook 

Without some big policeman comes 
An’ gives you sech a look! 

No wonder Cousin Reggie don’t 
Know how t’ ketch a fish— 

Th’ only time he ever sees 
A trout it’s on th’ dish! 


I don’t see why he always says 
Th’ city is th’ best. 

He never gits t’ hunt fer nuts, 
Or find a robin’s nest. 

Jest think! He never gits t’ build 
A dam across a brook, 

Or dig fer wrigglin’ angleworms, 
An’ string’em on a hook! 


{ do believe he’s just too proud 
T* say what he’d do 
If he could stay in town, or come 
An’ live with me—don’t you? 
Cause now he’s mighty glad t’ pack 
His little trunk with clothes, 
An’ come down on th’ farm, an’ stay 
Awhile with me an’ Mose. 
—Aloysius Coll, in N. Y. Tribune. 
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The.Little Feller. 


“One time,” said Uncle Timrod, ina ruminat- 
ing way, ‘‘we hada hen that hatched only one 
chicken. Pheeny took the little feller into the 
house and made bim cuddle behind the kitchen 
Stove. I s’pose the thunder must have jarred the 
rest of the eggs, so’s they wouldn’t hatch. 

“* Tennyrate, the old hen continued setting and 
doing nothing, till she finally decided she was 
through. She wouldo’t own thelittle chicken at 
all; but he dida’t seem to mind it, for Pheeny 
fixed him up pretty comfortable. He grew portly 
with good living. His eyes were bright as beads, 
his spindly legs twinkled as he skyted here and 
there, and his cheery little peep was as contented 
as if he thought our kitchen was a mighty good, 
old world to live in. 

‘He was the greatest little tike to be always 
under foot! Any time you took a step he’d run 
right along with your shoe, as if he expected it to 
stop and scratch up something for him; and you 
had to look out where you stepped—if you didn’t 
you'd hear from Pheeny. He wasn’t bigger than 
a minute. but he speedily took the whole place. 
He was lonesome if there wasn’t somebody 
around all the time, and then his little pipe 
would be so sorrowful that you’d have to drop 
whatever you were doing and go and mother 
him; and then you’d hear him whispering a little 
song to himself. and directly the little feller’s 
head would wiggle out between your fingers and 
he’d be all ready to go to eating again. It was 
time then for you to set him down on the floor 
and sprinkle some specks of dough on the oil- 
cloth, and help him along by scratching and pick- 
ing with the end of your finger. 

“*He was a nervy little scoggin, too! When 
you dragged a piece of string along the floor,he’d 
holler ‘ Pr-r-r-r-e-e-e-et! ’ which meant ‘Snake! 
Snake!’ But he’d grab the end, and lie back and 
flap his tiny wings and try to pull the old snake 
intwo. He bossed old Ponto, the dog, scandal- 
ous’, though Pont. was as crabbed as an oldest 
inhabitant, and considered that he owned the 
place himself. But the little feller would go 
peeping and puttering around his head while he 
was trying to doze and peck at his nose and hop 
up for his eyelids, till the old curmudgeon would 
rise in wrath, and mosey off, swearing that a 
tired dog got no consideration anywhere. 

** One day,though,after Pheeny had put the lit- 
tle fellerin a pen I’d made for him out on the 
back porch, and old Pont. was asleep under the 
bench on which Pheeny had her potted gera- 
niums and such-like, a gray old villain of arat 
came snooping around. He was just sliding over 
the edge of the pen when the little feller hollered 
‘Snake!’ which was the ouly bad word he knew, 
and the next second old Pont. had unlimbered 
and made a leap that knocked the little pen 
gally-winding, and the back-kick of it overset the 
bench and pretty nearly broke Pheeny up in the 
geranium business. But, bless you! the little 
feller was safe, and old Pont. tore up the rat. 
Pheeny mothered the frightened little feller and 
wanted n.e to whip the dog. 

“ Well, always when night came we’d put the 
little feller to Ded in a box with a piece of bed- 
quiltunder him, and old Cap’n Emory Tush on 
top. Cap’n Emory had no sense, anyhow, and 
that’s all he was good for. I never thought 
much of Cap’n Ewory, even if Pheeny did. He 
was auother of her feathered stepsons. One day, 
while he was a moderately small chicken, he 
took refuge froma slanting shower on the lee 
side of the cellar door that somebody had left 
carelessly propped up straight, and a gust of 
wind flapped it over and slapped him flat and 
broke his leg. He was never exactly right after- 
wards; but continued to be kind of flattened out 
like, and sorter foolish. His leg healed up stiff, 
and he’d go boobling around with a hitch in his 
get-along that reminded me so much ot old Cap’n 
Emory Tush that we used to know that I got to 
calling him so. Old Cap’n Tush the First was a 
venerable mariner who had been hacked on the 
knee by a Malay pirate, causing the joint-water 
to run out, and rendering him unable to bend his 
leg or tell the truth forever after. 

““Cap’n Emory the Second was always pe- 
culiar, too. He’d go hitching pessimistically 
around in the daytime, and b’cuz he couldn’t, on 
account of his bum leg, go to roost with the rest 
of the fowls he'd come lingering along to the 
kitchen door for Pheeny to put him to bed ina 
box she’d had me rig up for him. For a spell, he 
made a good enough coverlid for the little feller; 
he couldn’t sit down very close, and there seemed 
plenty of room for the little feller underneath, 
and so he was both company and covel. 

“It looked like a pretty good scheme; but one 
morning we found the little feller dead. Pheeny 
held that Cap’n Emory wasn’t to blame; but 
anyhow, so’twas. The Cap’n had the decency 
to act like he missed the little feller, and so did 
old Ponto. Pheeny wens upstairs, and I carried 
the fuzzy, little body out in the hollow of my 
hand, and—well, Pheeny’s eyes were stillred at 
dinner-time, and I ketched myself watching out 
whece I stepped to keep from hurting the little 
feller.’—Tom P. Morgan, 1n N. Y. Tribune. 
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Oldest Living Thing. 


‘‘ The statement recently made that there are 
yews in England which are the o.dest living 
things ou this earth,” Thomas C. Ireland said, 
“is not correct. 

** These yews are old, very, very old; thereis no 
doubt aboutthat; some of them were stalwart 
trees even before Czesar landed on these shores. 
There is one now standing in the churchyard at 
Fortingal,in Perthshire,which Decandole,nearly 
acentury ago,proved to the satisfaction of botan- 
ists to be over twenty-five centuries old, and an- 
other at the Hedoor, in Buclas, which ts 3240 years 
old. How Decandole arrived at an apparently 
correct estimate of the enormous age of these liv- 
ing trees is a simple thing, and the principle is 
doubtless well known today to all. The yew, 
tike most other trees, adds one line, about the 
tenth of an inch, to its circumference each year. 
He proved this after an investigation extending 
over several years, and we know now, one hun- 
dred years later, that his deductions were cor- 
rect. Theold yew at Hedoor has a trunk twenty. 
seven feet in diameter, proving its great age, and 
itisin a flourishing, healthy condition now, like 
its brother at Fortingal. 

“ Their years are few, though, compared with 
those of the trees I had in mind when I made my 
first assertion thatthe statement printed about 
them in a scientific journal was incorrect. In 
one chapter of his writings Humboldt refers to a 
g'gantic baobab tree in Central Africa as the 
‘oldest organic monument’ in the world. This 
tree has a trunk twenty-nine feet in diameter, 
and Adamson, by a series of careful measure- 
ments, demonstrated conclusively that it had 
lived for not less than 5150 years. 

* Still it is not the oldest organic inonument in 
the world, as Humboldt declared, for now Mexi- 
can scientists have proved that a huge cypress 
tree standing in Chepultepec, with a trunk 118 
feet and ten inches in circumference, is older 
than it—older, too, by more than one thousand 
years—for it has been shown, as conclusively as 
these things can be shown, that its age is about 
6260 years. To become impressed with wonder 











over this one has only to dwell on that duration 
for a little while in thought. 

“Yet itis not so remarkable when one stops 
for a moment to remember that, given favorable 
conditions for its growth and sustenance, the 
average tree will never die of old age—its death 
is merely an accident. Other younger and more 
vigorous trees may spring up near it and perhaps 
rob its roots of their proper nourishment, in- 
sects may kill it, floods or winds may sweep it 
away, or its roots may come in contact with rock 
and become so gnarled and twisted, because they 
have not room to expand in their growth, that 
they literally throttle the avenues of its suste- 
nance; but these are accidents. If such things 
do not happen a tree may liveon for century after 
century, still robust, still flourishing, sheltering 
with its widespread branches the men and women 
of age after age.” —St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





To Make ea Compass of Your Watch. 


Get the number of hours from midnight, divide 
by two and point the hour at the sun so that the 
shadow of a match or lead pencil falls directly 
across the centre of the watch; twelve o’clock 
will be north, six south, nine west and three 
east. Suppose it is 9 A. M., number of hours 
from midnight is nine, one-half is 44, poimt four- 
thirty at the sun so the shadow of a match or 
lead pencil falls across the centre of watch, and 
twelve is north, six is south, three east and nine 
west. Suppose it is 6 P. M., number of hours 
from midnight, eighteen; one-half, nine; point 
nine at sur, and twelve is north, six south, three 
east and nine west. 

Also, when the sun is hidden on a cloudy day, 
tuke a lead pencil or stick thatis well sharpened 
and plac- it on the thumb-nail. By looking 
closely you will seea faint shadow, which will 
give you a very good idea of the direction of the 
sun, and may be useful to one lost on a cloudy 
day.—Forest and Stream. 


a> 


A Bit of Realism. 

Alexis came home one night with his clothes 
full of holes. 

““ What has happened to you?” exclaimed his 
mother. 

**Oh,we’ve been playing shop ever since school 
closed,” Alexis replied. 

**Shop?” echoed his mother. 

“Yes. We opened a grocery, and everybody 
was something,” Alexis explained. ‘I was the 
cheese.”’ 





> 


He [fried to Have One. 


Teacher—Now, then, Tommy, you have no 
good excuse for staylug away from school yester- 
day. 

Tommy—Well, it wasn’t my fault. 

Teacher—It wasn’t.? 

Tommy—No ma’am. 
up one. 





I done me best to think 





Historical. 

—“ Big Ben,” the bell ir the clock tower over 
the houses of Parliament in London, is alleged 
to have struck fourteen on a recent midnight. 
The incident reminds the London Chronicle of 
the well-authenticated case of the Westminster 
** Great Tom ” going astray in like fashion Dur- 
ing the reign of William III.a sentinel on duty 
was sentenced to death on the charge of being 
asleep at his post. This the man denied, and he 
devlared that he heard the clock strike thirteen 
instead of twelve at midnight. The fact was 
deposed to by several persons at the trial, and 
the life of the soldier—named Hatfield—was 
saved. 

—-—John Quincy Adams died at eighty-one, 
suddenly stricken down in his seat in the House 
of Representatives. His career for nearly twenty 
years after he retired from the Presidency was 
almost as conspicuous as it had been in the 
twenty years before he entered upon that office. 
Jefferson died at eighty-three, Madison at 
eighty-five and John Adams at ninety-one. 

— The American historian, George Bancroft, 
died at ninety-one, when most persons had for- 
gotten that he had twice been conspicuous as a 
public man, once a Secretary of the Navy and 
Minister to Great Britain under Polk, whom he 
helped to nominate as the first dark horse in 
Democratic national pol tics; and again, twenty- 
five years later, as Minister to Germany, which 
post he left seventeen years before his death. 

=—The masts of the frigate Constitution, 
whose one hundredth anniversary was cele- 
brated recently at Boston, were cut in Waldo 
County, Me., and an old settler, Crosby Fowler, 
relates this story of that important lumbering 
operation: ‘In the town of Unity, on land now 
owned by C. C. Fowler, the stump is still pointed 
out where well authenticated tradition says that 
one of the Constitution’s masts ounce stood, a 
giant of the forest, towering Ligh above all other 
trees. I well remember hearing old settlers de- 
scribe the tree and the manner of hauling it. 
It took elghteen oxen to move it, and one 
pair in a separate sled to keep the rum 
along to cheer the hearts of the men who had 
come by invitation, with their oxen, to help hau) 
the big stick tothe Sebasticook, where it was 
landed and afterward floated to tidewater on 
the Kennebec. The stump is much decayed by 
time and defaced by the axes and Knives of seek- 
ers after relics, but there is enongh left to mark 
the place where the noble tree once stood. The 
tree is said to be what is termed a thirty-two- 
inch mast, and, while not as large as they fre- 
quently cut in those days, was remarkable for 
its beauty and great length, as well as for its 
size at the top.” 

——From almost the earliest times in England 
‘church ales” were often given in a building 
adjoining any church, where were a hearth of 
good compass and a stout oaken table upon 
which the “ale” and viands were set forth. The 
founder of the feast gave his best brew and was 
content to receive money in exchange, the spirit 
animating these quasi religious symposia being 
akin to that which obtains at the modern charity 
bazaar—that is to say, all who attended were 
prepared to pay liberally or even dearly for their 
fare. Thus the man who had lost his money and 
was *‘ down on his luck ” would give a “ bid (beg- 
ging) ale” that, if he was|popular, might suffice to 
set him on his feet again. The more romantic 
‘pride ale” assisted penurious young couples 
into housekeeping, while a prosaic ‘‘ Whitsun ale’’ 
was furnished by churchwardens, who used to 
raise money for the poor, for church repairs or 
other pressing cause, the malt previously pre- 
sented to them and stored in the tithe barns. 
Dancing was indulged in at such “ church ales,” 
and if the season were propitious, an adjourn- 
ment might be made to an adjacent meadow, 
where archery, quintain and other diversions 
would ensue. But excesses became more and 
more frequent, so that in 1603 ‘“‘church ales”’ 
were summarily suppressed. 

—Rose culture’s beginning, according to 
Success, goes. back beyond records. The flower 
is mentioned in the earliest Coptic manuscript. 
India’s traditions take the rose to the times of 
the gods on earth. Egypt had roses, wild and 
tame, before the Roman occupation made it, in a 
way, Rome’s commercial rose garden; yet, curi- 
ously enough, there is no reference to the flower 
in painting, sculpture or hieroglyphics. Japan 
in our time parallels Egypt. Roses flourish 
there, but do not serve as a motif for artists. 
There is this further likeness—neither Egypt 
nor Japan has a rose song, or a love song proper 
—so it may well be that madam the rose is 
avenged for the slight. The Jews, returning 
from the Babylonish captivity, took with them a 
recompense of roses. Semiramis, with the world 
at her feet, found her chief joy in a bower of 
roses. Mohammed turned back from Damascus 
after viewing it encircled with rose gardens. 
* It is too delightful. A man can have but one 
paradise,” said the prophet. Damascus lies in 
the beart of Syria, whose name some geogra- 
phers derive from seri, meaning a wild rose, and 
wild roses are abundant there. The Damask 
roses of our gardens go back to Damascus. They 
were brought fromit at the time of the Crusades 
although exactly when, or iby whom, nobody can 
certainly say. 

——The use of coffee beans was first known to 
the Abyssinians, but the employment of coffee as 
a beverage was first recorded in the fifteenth cent- 
ury. Two varieties of ‘‘gahoua”’ were known. 
One was a preparation from the shells of the 
seeds, which was known as “qicharyat,” and 
one from the seeds proper, which was known as 
“ pounryat.” 

—Fenelon displayed so much precocity that 
he wun fame as & preacher of rare eloquence 
when he was but fifteen years of age. Pascal 











wrote treatises on acoustics at twelve, a 
, at which 
pA was busily occupied in constructing 
- rate circulating machines, and at sixteen 
a4 see his treatise on “(onic Sections,’ 
escartes refused to believe w 
work of & great master. ren 











Motes and. Queries. 


INVISIBLE INK.—“ Arthur”: It 1s said by Mr. 
George Maxwell that ink prepared after the sub- 
joined formula may be made to appear and dis- 
appear at will. Take small quantity of zaffre 
and dissolve it in nitro-muriatic acid, in the pro- 
portion of about one part zaffre to three parts 
acid, though with a little less acid a@ stronger 
fluid will be obtained, but the dissolving process 
willtake longer. It must be gently stirred until 
the acid has extracted the metal parts of cobalt, 
which turns the zaffre blue. The whole solution 
is then to be diluted with a considerable quan- 
tity of ordinary water, say about three times as 
much as the cobalt svlution, and it is ready for 
use. An ordinary pen may be used for this pur- 
pose, and the fluid will apparently have no more 
eftect on the paper than so much water, »ecom- 
ing absolutely invisible to the eye when the 
written lines dry. To develop the writing it 
must be exposed to a gentle warmth—not too 
hot, for if great heat isapplied the lines remain 
permanent. The writing then appears in a light- 
blue color, and when the page has cooled the 
Mines grow gradually invisible again, but will 
come out promptly at any time when placed in a 
warm place. 

VEGA AND THE SUN.—*P:” Both Perseus 
and Cassiopoea are in the Milky Way. If the ob- 
server will tollow along this band of light he 
cannot fail to notice directly overhead the bright- 
est star of the northern heavens. This is the 
star Vega, which shines with so intensely blue a 
light that it has well been called the arc light of 
the sky. Itis well known that our sun is noth- 
ing more than a rather small, bluish star, and 
that itis moving through space toward this star 
Vega, carrying the earth along with it, with a 
velocity of eleven miles a second. Yet so far is 
Vega away that it will require nearly half a 
million years for us to make the journey and 
pass by her. If at that day there shall exist any 
people on the earth, Vega will shine out to them 
as a second sun of inconceivable grandeur and 
brilliancy. 

SOMNOFORM.—“ Inquirer”: This new anzs- 
thetic is a liquid, the boiling point of which is 23° 
below zero. The moment it come’ in contact 
with the air it becomes a gas. An exhibitor in 
Londun broke a glass capsule of “‘ somnoform ” 
to illustrate its character. As soon as the glass 
was chipped there was a rush of what looked 
like steam. Its great virtue, from a medical 
point of view, is that breathing stops before the 
heart ceases to beat when it is administered. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION.—“ K. L. 
M.”: In the case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion or inability of both the President and the 
Vice-President, then the Secretary of State shall 
act as President until the disability of the Presi- 
dent or Vice-President is removed, or a Preii- 
dent is elected. If there be no Secretary of 
State, then the Secretary of the Treasury will 
act, and the remainder of the order of succession 
is as follows: The Secretary of War, Attorney- 
General, Postmaster-General, Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of the Interior. The act of 
Congress fixing the Presidential succession ap- 
plies only to such Cabinet officers as shall have 
been appointed by the advice and consent of the 
Senate and are eligible under the Constitution to 
the Presidency. 

CrrcuIT CourRTs.—“S. R :” The First Circuit 
consists of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island; S d, U ticut, 
New York and Vermont; Third, Delaware, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; Fourth, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and 
West Virginia; Fifth, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas; Sixth, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio and Tennessee; Seventh, 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin; Eighth, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Indian and Oklahoma Territories, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wyoming; Ninth, Alaska, Arizona, California 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

THE RAvIUM CLOvK.—“ Marcial”: Theradium 
clock recently constructed by Harrison Marten- 
dale of Engiand is simplicity itself as far as its 
principle is concerned, the registration of time 
being made in two-minute beats, while its func- 
tion is to exhibit the dissipation of negatively 
charged alpha betarays of radium. The clock, 
according to the Scientific American, comprises 
@ small tube in which is placed a minute quan- 
tity of radium supported in an exhausted glass 
vessel by a quartzrod. To the lower end of this 
wonderful little tube, which is colored violet by 
the action of the radium, an electroscope furmed 
of two long leaves or strips of silver is attached. 
Acharge of electricity in which there are no 
beta rays is transmitted through the activity of 
the radium into the leaves and the laiter 
thereby expand until they touch the sides of 
the vessel, connected to earth by wires, which 
instantly conducts the electric charge, and the 
leaves falltogether. This very simple operation 
is repeated incessantly every two minutes until 
the radium is exhausted, which in this instance 
it is computed will occupy thirty thousand 
years. 














—A Mexican cactus is eaten by Indians dur- 
ing their religious ceremonies to incite visions. 
An English naturalist, Dr. Dixon, has been test- 
ing upon himself its extraordinary properties, 
and reports that the air seemed filled with vague 
odors of periumes, a halo of musical sounds sur- 
rounding him, and a marvelous display of ever- 
changing brilliant colors passed clearly before 
his vision. 





Home Dressmaking. 
Bints by May Manten. 
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4821 Three Quarter _ , 
or Arm Leng?h Coat, +822 Kimono Dressing 
32 to 42 bust. Saccue, 32 to 44 bust. 


Three-Quarter Coat. 4821. 
Perforated for Arm Length. 

Fitted coats in severe tailor style are amorg the 
features shown for the coming season and are emi- 
nently smart as wellas becoming tofthe greater num- 
ber of womankind. This one allows a choice of three- 
quarter or arm length and can be made as part ofa 
costume or as separate wrap as may be preferred. In 
the case of the model the material is wood brown 
cloth with bands of the same stitched with corticelli 
silk as a finish, but the list of available materials is 
almost limitless and the bands can be of the same or 
of contrasting cloth or silk as mav be desired. 

The coat is made with fronts, backs, side backs snd 
double under-arm gores, the side-fronts and side- 
back seams being continued to the shoulders, so 
making long and graceful lines. The sleeves are in 
regulation style with slight fullness at the shoulders 
which gives the broad effect that is the latest edict 
of fashion. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is §§ yards 27 inches wide, 4 yards 44 inches wide 
or 33 yards 52 inches wide for three-quarter iength ; 49 
yards 27 inches wide, 3\yards 44 inches wide or 23 
yards 52 inches wide for arm length. 

The pattern, 4821, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 


, 





Kimeno Dressing Sacque. 4822. 

No other form of dressing sacque js quite so com- 
fortable and satisfactory as the kimono. This one is 
peculiarly attractive and is made of light-weight 
wash flannel with bands of wash silk in plain color. 
As shown the sleeves are pointed, but round ones 
can be substituted whenever preferred. Againthe 
yoke can match the band in place of the kimono when 
that combination is liked. In addition to the light- 
weight wo ls, Oriental cotton crepes and all washable 


materials are eminently a 
Ppropriate, 
of the bands being plain and the mater 
material can be ylain and the bands 
figured silk or ribbon that may be chos 
i The a consists of full fronts » 
re joined to the yoke and is finished with 
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oh band cut in one piece. The sleeves are = one 
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The pattern, 4822, is cut in sizes for # +42. 34, 36 
40, 42 and 44-inch bust measure. iii diary 
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4823 Girl’s Apron, 4824 Fancy Blouse 


4to8 yrs. Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 
Girl’s Apren with Fa ney Collar. 4828. 

Pretty aprons are always in demand and are as at- 
tractive as they are serviceable. This one is pecul- 
larly graceful and can be worn over the frock or over 
the guimpe alone as may be preferred. As illustrated 
the material is white lawn, with fancy stitching and 
frill of embroidery, but all materials in vogue for 
aprons are equally correct. For afternoon and 
school wear nothing is prettier than white lawn, but 
for the hours of harder usage chambray, gingham and 
the like are often preferred and are far more durable. 

The apron is made with full front and backs which 
are gathered at their upper edges and joined to a 
shallow yoke, over which the fancy yoke-collar is ar 
— The closing is made invisibly at the centre 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is 7§ yards 36 inches wide, with 23 yards 
of embroidery. 

The pattern, 482%, is cut in sizes for girls of 4,6 and 
8 years of age. 





Fancy Blouse Waist. 4824. 

Fancy waists are always in demand, both for the 
entire costume and for the separate bodice, which 
is far too useful and desirable to be allowed to fall 
into disuse. This one includes a novel scarf, and has 
the merit of closing to the left of the front, which is 
afeature specially worthy of note. As illustrated, 
the material is onion-brown chiffon veiling, with 
yoke of cream-colored lace, scarf and p'aited por- 
tions of cuffs of brown chiffon taffeta and banding of 
taffeta embroidered in a slightly darker shade of 
heavy silk. Various combinations can, however, be 
made and the trimming can be any fancy braid or ap 
plique which may be liked. The scarf gives peculiar 
grace to the whole ana serves to I the closing 

The waist is made with a fitted foundation,on which 
the tucked fronts and'vack are arranged, and can be 
made to blouse at both back and front, or at the 
front only,and be drawn down more snugly at the 
back,as may be preferred. The yoke is fitted by 
means of shoulder seams, and is arranged over the 
waist and sleeves, so giving the broad shoulder line. 
The sleeves are full, with novel cuffs, and the neck is 
finished with a regulation stock. The lining is 
closed at the centre front, the waist invisibly at the 
left side on a line with the scarf. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 33 5 ards ‘7 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 3 yards of all-over lace 
for yokeand coller and 3 yards of silk for scarf and 
plaited portions of cuffs. 

The pattern, 4824, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 











G Z 4! 
He. 4 
Gored Kilted Skirt, 4826 Seven Gored 
12 to 16 vrs. Skirt, 22 to 34 waist, 


Misses’ Seven-Gored Kilted Skirt. 4825. 

Skirts that are made fiat over the hips and are so 
plaited as to mean generous fullness below that point 
increase in favor week by week. and are shown 1n 
many variations. This one is peculiarly attractive, 
and suits young girls to a nicety, being made of plaid 
cut bias aud s itched with corticellisiik. The plaits 
are turned backward, and are so arranged as to con- 
ceal all seams, while the inany gores do away with 
unnecessary bulk. All suiting and skirting materials 
are appropriate. 

The skirt consists of seven gores, and is closed in- 
visibly at the centre back. The plaits are laid on in- 
dicated lines,.and are pressed flat for an entire length 
but stitched for a portion only. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (lf years) is 6% yards 21 or 27 inches wide or 24 
yai ds 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4825, is cut In sizes for misses of 12, 
la and 1% years of age. 





Seven-Gored Skirt. 4826. 
To be Made With or Without Band Flounce. 

Plain flared skirts never lose their vogue no matter 
what other styles may appear. This one's peculiarly 
well adapted .to cl ‘th and all heavier fabrics, and al- 
lows choice of a band flounce at the lower edge or 
any other trimming that may be preferred. As illus- 
trated, it is made of copper-colored cheviot. stitched 
w th corticelli silk and t‘immed with graduated 
bands of taffeta, held by ornamental buttons, but al! 
materials in vogue for sui's and for skirts, that are 
heavy «nough to be available for the style, are equally 
correct. 

The skirt is made i” seven gores, which ave cut to 
fit with perfect smoothness at the upper p°rtion and 
to flare freely atthe lower. At t e back are flat in- 
verted plaits, and beneath them the c ' sing is made. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size 1s 114 yards 27 inches wide, 7 yards 44 inches wide 
or 54 ‘ards 52 inches wide, with the flounce; 8§ yards 
27 inches wide, 5 yards 44 inches wid. or 4 yards 52 
inches without flounce. 

The pattern, 4826, is cut in sizes fcr a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 
32 and 34-inch waist measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 0: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filleo 
promptly. Address MassaCB.“ETTS PLCUGB 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 








MODELLING. FIBROUS ORNAMENTAL PLASTER 
PLAIN PLASTERING, PAPIER MACHE 
AND WOOD CARVING 


ORNAMENTAL 


PLASTER 


_. WORKERS 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO. 


351-355 CAMBRIDGE ST., BOSTON 
Tel. 1868-4 Haymarket 

REFERENCES—Providence Inst. for Savs. 
Public Libraries of Lynn, Fall Fiver, Providence 
Majestic, Hollis St. Theatre, and Foyer of Colonial 

Theatre, Boston; Union Trust Co., Providence. 
ANGORA Charming manners and dispositions; 
finest stock in America; all ages and 


KITTENS colors. Pictures 10c. WALNUT RIDGE 
° FARMS CO., Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 


ADAMANTINE 
CLINKER 
FLOORING 


For Stables, Driveways, 
Courtyards, Etc. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION 


FLEMING & CO., Contractors 





Beautiful Kittens in exquisite colors, 








123 Liberty St., New York. 
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The Horse. 


Overfeeding Horses. 

It is perfectly safe to assert that thou- 
sands of work horses are injured by kind- 
ness. The owner thinks that because his 
team is hard worked it ought to be heavily 
fed, but he forgets that it is not what a 
horse eats, but what it digests that counts. 
This is especially the case in summer, when 
there is much field work to be done and 
little time in which to do it. 

The horse hurries home, hot and weary, 
is given all he can “ hog,’”’ and goes out to 
the water trough, where he fills up on 
water and goes on to work again. First of 
all, his stomach was not in fit condition for 
food reception. The fatigued, hot, sweaty 
horse cannot digest food. He needs a rest 
first and then a drink of water, which passes 
through his stomach and stays in the large 
intestines. If he first eats grain and then 
drinks water, the food is largely washed 
out by the water and passes to the small and 
large intestines in which such food is not 
digested, but decomposes, gives up gas and 
thus sets up more or less disturbance and 
distress. 

Under these circun.stances a horse is not 
properly fed just because he has been 
furnished with six quarts of oats and all 
the hay hecan gooble in the short interim 
of the noon hour. 

He has been fed, to be sure, but he has 
derived little benefit from his food. All the 
benefit derived comes from the portion of 
the food digested, and that is very small 
when there is not sufficient time first to 
masticate properly and then digest nor- 
mally. 

In the busy season the work horse should 
have small amounts of concentrated, nutri- 
tious food—just such an amount as he can 
masticate and digest. When corn is fed it 
adds fuel to the heat of his body and does 
not supply the strength and vigor he most 
requires. That comes from oats, and time 
is needed for their mastication. 

Hay is unnecessary and actually injurious 
when fed at noon. It is not digested while 
the horse is at work. It does not remain in 
the stomach, but, like water, passes through 
into the large intestines, where it lies inert, 
or decomposing, until a period of rest pro- 

- motes the normal process of digestion. 

On general principles it will pay to cut in 
halves the ration now being fedto work 
horses, provided they are given little time 
to masticate and digest their food. ‘This 
will be found remedial where horses are 
evidently doing poorly, sweating too much, 
panting when at work,or having a tendency 
to diarrhea. Ttey will do better on less 
food for the reason that they digest a 
greater proportion of its nutrients. 

Hay in summer time should only be fed 
very early in the morning and again at 
night, at which time the horse may have all 
he wants. Allow the drinking water before 
meals.—A. S. Alexander, V. S., in N. W. 
Farmer. 











Growing Bulbs. 


Our experience inthe cultivating of bulbs 
began in 1885 with the ordinary kinds of 
tulips, which are used for forcing pur- 
poses, together with about half a dozen 
kinds of narcissi. 

We selected a low, well-drained, deep, 
black loam for the purpose. The ground 
was heavily manured with the ordinary 
manure from the horses and cows in April, 
deeply plowed and kept cultivated during 
the summer until the middle of August, 
when planting commenced, and by the first 
of September was finished. 

In the beginning we grew everything in 
long rows fifteen inches apart, and bulbs of 
the first size were spaced three inches, 
Afterward we changed to growing in beds 
four feet wide with rows nine inches apart 
and spaced three inches—that is for the first 
size. ‘he stuck was graded into firsts, sec- 
onds and thirds. The average depth when 
planted would be three inches to the top of 
the bulb. Just before Thanksgiving Day a 
mulching of short manure three inches thick 
was spread evenly over the whole surface, 
about a third of which was removed in the 
first week of April. 

The flowers were all removed just before 
opening, care being taken to leave the 
stems as long as possible. The growth was 
encouraged and maintained so as to ripen 
the bulbs thoroughly before digging. Some 














‘The illustration shows a group of Guernseys owned by Mr. P. H. Christie at his farm, Clove, N. Y. There are few persons whio have been closer 
students of the breeding of Guernseys than Mr. Christie. It is to be regretted that ill health forces him to have less care and seek rest. He has 


reluctantly decided to disperse his eutire herd in the fall. 





narcissi can be made to yield a moderate 
profit.—George Klehm, in American Gar- 
dening. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 

The season in the semi-arid belt of North 
Dakota has been an unusually wetone. A 
rainfall of seventeen or eighteen inches 
during the year may not seem anything 
very sloppy to an Eastern farmer, but in the 
region lying on the border of the dry lands, 
and with the deep, rich soil, it meansa 
good crop where ‘there 1s frequently not 
enough of a crop to insure existence, to say 
nothing of expenses or profits. But the 
people of this section seem to be repeating 
the experiences of the thousands of East- 
ern farmers who went out into western 
Kansas and Nebraska, had two or three 
wet years, so called, and then, when the 
dry cycle came, found their crops burned to 
a@ crisp, and finally, after heart-breaking 
trials, gave up and left the country a waste 
Prosperity now reigns in western North 
Dakota, for the several past seasons have 
been above the average in rainfall and the 
crops good and paying. And the new men 
and settlers who have come in are enthusias- 
tic and think that the older settlers simply 
didn’t know how to farm it. Bunt those 
who have been here for thirty years and 
have seen several wet and dry cycles and 
several crops of new farmers come in and 
go out, shake their heads at the activity on 
various sides, for they know that when the 
reaction comes it will give the section a 
black eye. Yet there is one thing which 
promises to make this country, in part, 
uniformly and regularly prosperous. From 
the point where the Missouri river crosses 
the line from Montana, down several hun- 
dred miles, it runs along bench lands of 
great area—lands from fifteen to fifty feet 
high, and hundreds of thousands of acres 
of them. These lands are yery rich and 
with the water of the river pumped out 
upon them, they will form as fine farms as 
can be found anywhere in the country. 
Ihave just returned to Bismark from a 
hundred miles or so on the Missouri, look- 
ing out across, from the deck of the little 
river steamer, thousands and thousands of 
acres of these benches, now uncultivated 
and growing only wild hay, which will 
sooner or later be irrigated and grow mag- 
nificent crops of grain or alfalfa. This 
Missouri bottom land will probably become 
a great winter feeding ground for hundreds 
of thousands of cattle and sheep. And my 
guess would be that the irrigation of these 
fertile fields will nut be long delayed. The 
people, although they live not so very far 
from the land of irrigation, know nothing 
whatever of it, not more than does the 
farmer of the hills of Vermont, for they are 
Eastern men who have never been far West, 


kinds, such as Artus, Duc Van Thol, La/ and there is practically no irrigation in this 


Reine and Pottebaker, occasionally suf- 


fered in the hot spells of weather which | are too easy to be long neglected. 


often happen in early May, while such 
kinds as Kaiser Kroon, Cottage Maid and 


State. - But the conditions for irrigation 
The 
water of the Missouri is unlimited and im- 
mediately at hand, and the lignite coal de- 


Yellow Prince were not in the least af-| posits are found on every side, one of the 
fected. Neither were the Parrots, Gloria | cheapest fuels imaginable with which to 


Solis, Gesneriana or the other species we 
grew. 

After digging, the bulbs were put in trays 
about three inches thick and placed in an 
open shed until dry, when {they were 
cleaned, graded and placed in dark storage 
till planting time. ‘ 

As regards the size and quality of the 
bulbs compared with those imparted, the 
majority of the varieties did not produce as 
large bulbs, but in the earliness and ease of 
forcing the size of the flower and length of 
stem when grown under the same condi- 
tions, but little, if any differences were ob- 
servable. Our crops of bulbs for several 
yearg averaged more than one hundred 
thougand. . 

Of the narcissi we grew the double vari- 
eties, as Von Sion, Orange and Sulphur 
Phenix and Poeticus. Of the single, bi- 
color, Tenby, early and late Poeticus and 
jonquils. These were given about the same 
treatment as the tulips, except that, asa 
rule, they were not taken out of the soil 
until about the first of July, when the larg- 
est bulbs were selected for forcing and the 
smaller ones were planted after the tulips. 

We have been growing lily of the valley 

extensively for ten years. They are planted 
in heavily manured ground, as soon as the 
spring opens, in rows two feet apart and 
the pips are spaced two inches. They are 
cultivated and kept free from weeds for 
three seasons and heavily mulched with 
manure each fall about the first of Decem- 
ber. As soon as the foliage ripens, or after 
the first frost about the first of October, 
they are plowed out about five inches deep 
and shaken out with forks, then carted into 
a shed open on all sides but with a tight 
roof. Afterlying thinly for a few days, 
they are turned over and afterward sorted 
into first size for forcing and second and 
third for planting. Our first planting for 
forcing commences the first of December, 
when we have our first crop of flowers at 
Christmas. And, contrary to newly im- 
ported pips, those of our own growing give 
abundant foliage at all times, and the 
quality of the flowers, both in size, sub- 
stance and the number of bells, far surpass 
any imported. 

We have discontinued the growing of tu- 
lips and narcissi for several reasons. The de- 
mand for flowers from forced bulbs has ma- 
terially decreased during the last eight years. 
Weare satisfied, however,that where suitable 
land can be had, and where manure and 
labor can be readily obtained, tulips and 





pump the water. 


Probably no other State in the Union en- 
joys acloser co-operation and sympathy be- 
tween the State Farm and experiment sta- 
tion and the rank and file of the farmers 
than does North Dakota. Not only so, but 
this promising condition has been but re- 
cently brought about from one where the 
farmers turned up their noses at the *‘ State 
Farm fellers, who, it was reckoned, weren’t 
very much nohow on practical farming.”’ 
Several years ago Mr. Hill, president of the 
Great Northern Railroad, was induced to 
stop at Fargo, where the State Farm is situ- 
ated, and address the farmers. Mr. Hill 
laid aside his silk hat and appeared in a 
rusty suit of clothes and a little dinky soft 
hat, and gave the farmers assembled in 
large crowds a practical talk and showed 
them that he himself, although he was 
a railroad man, knew something about 
farming. Either the enthusiastic cheer- 
ing of the crowd or the practical man- 
agement of the State Farm impressed Mr. 
Hill with the wisdom of getting the farmers 
and the agricultural professors together, 
and he offered free transportation to dele- 
gates from all counties along his line to at- 
tend a meeting with the instructors and 
scientists at the farm. This annual farm 
convention is now a regular institution at 
Fargo, as many as a thousand farmers com- 
ing in to get into close touch withthe farm 
scientists, and it is said that the effect 
throughout the State is plainly evident. 
Two of the principal roads in North Dakota 
have now made a very nominal rate for this 
event,and a regular schedule is arranged by 
President Worst of the Agricultural Col- 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S ¢ 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Care 


Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all Iinaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUP EDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. to scar or blemish 
lb be e sold is warranted to give satisfaction 

Price @1.50 per bottle, ae by a sts. or sent 
by express, dharges paid, with full directions for 
its use. f- for descriptive circulars. 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 
















lege, with delegates from practically all the 
counties, as many coming at a time as the 
college people can comfortably take care of. 


A common sight in the Northwest, show- 
ing the wholesale manner in which farmers 
in a new country conduct their operations, 
leaving all detail out of consideration, is 
the wasted piles of manure at the sidings 
where cattle cars are cleaned. Hundreds 
of tons of this rich fertilizer are dumped 
into swales and low places as is done with 
ashes or cinders,and even in a country 
where the wheat yield has decreased with 
fifteen or twenty years of successive crop- 
ing§from thirty and forty bushels per acre 
to fifteen and twenty. Needless to saya 
day will come when all of this fertility will 
be carefully utilized even on the ricb lands 
of North Dakota. 

But what a soil this Northwest has. 
Farmers of the Eastern States cannot imag- 
ine the blackness of a plowed field in North 
Dakota. Not blacker are the black birds 
which follow the plowman’s furrow. Such 
a plowed field is a striking contrast to the 
illimitable golden wheat fields. These fields 
may be of thousands and thousands of 
acres, broken only by clumps of cotton or 
box-elder trees, like oases in the desert. 
These great fields constitute a desert indeed 
so far as homes are concerned. Few and 
scattering are the farmhouses, and the 
clumps of trees are evidences of the prodi- 
gality of the Government in handling its 
public domain. Tbese little clumps of green 
—perhaps a dozen, oftentimes only three or 
four trees, are “‘ tree claims,”’ for planting 
which, and likewise for swearing before the 
Government officials that ten acres of trees 
had been planted and had lived and thriven. 
Uncle Sam gave away in each case 150 acres 
of the richest land imaginable. 


Some foreign experiments made recently 
to determine the poisonous properties of 
corn cockle on cows, sheep, pigs and goats, 
indicated that the feeding of this weed in 
the amounts ordinarily found in feeding 
stuffs exerted no poisonous influence upon 
domestic animals. The feeding of large 
quantities to cows, however, exerted an un- 
favorable influence upon the quality of the 
butter. PERE ae 
A highly colored story comes from France 
as regards some methods adopted by silk- 
worm raisers of that republicto cause a nat- 
ural production of colored silk, instead of 
the white and cream-white article of today. 
Thetiny silkworms were fed on various 
colored leaves—leaves of the mulberry pre- 
viously dipped in coloring acids—with the 
purpose of imparting the coloring matter to 
the silk. The most successful of the exper- 
iments was with the use of'red-dyed leaves. 
The cocoon was of a most intense red, while 
the silk which was afterwards reeled off 
was of the most magnificent and delicate 
shade of pink. While this is a highly inter- 
esting method of dying, yet thereis not be- 
lieved to be any prospect of this industry 
largely competing with the dye-houses of 
the world. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Cake Winuipesaukee Excursion, $3.00 
Reund Trip, Sept. 17. 

Lake* Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire’s larg- 
est body of water, is the ideal spot for a day’s 
outing. The lake 1s dotted with numerous small 
islands and the numerous coves and portson the 
shore are delightful haunts for the summer so- 
journer. The large and stately steamer the “ Mt. 
Washington ” sails over the lake, covering a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. The view from the decks 
of the steamer is magnificent. Onaclear day 
Mt. Chocorua, Passaconaway and far-off Mt. 
Washington are plainly visible. A first-class 
dinner can be procured on board the boat. 
Round-trip tickets at tne very low rate of $2.00, 
including the steamer sail, will be on sale at 
Boston City Ticket Office, 322 Washington street, 
until 5.00 P. M., September 16th, and at Union 
Station until departure of train September 17th. 
Tickets will be gocd on special train which will 
leave Boston at 8.20 A. M., connecting at Alton 
Bay with the boat; returning, leave Alton Bay on 
arrival of the steamer. 


Mere United States Separaters used than 
all Other Makes Combined. 
WEST WATERFORD, VT. 
We heartily endorse the cream-gathering plan 
as being the most economical, and therefore the 
most satisfactory method ot conducting a cream- 
ery. Farmers are beginning to realize more and 
more the value of keeping their own milk at 
home, and having it warm to feed calves and 
hogs. The system is fast growing in public fa- 
vor, and we believe 13 destined to become uni- 
versal. Itis proving very satisfactory with us, 
and we would especially recommend the use of 
the United States Separator. There are more 
United States Separators in use in this section 
than all other makes combined, and are giving 
complete satisfaction. 
E. P. CARPENTER, Mgr., 
Trout Brook Creamery Co. 


Eatrance Examinations at the Bhede 
Island Cellege ef Agricalture and 
Mechanic Arte. 

Young men and women desiring to take exam- 
inations for entrance. to the Rhode Island College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Kingston 
for the coming year, should present themselves 
for examinations at the college on Tuesday, Sept. 
13, at9 A.M. 

Prospects for the coming year are quite flatter- 
ing. The probability is that the large entering 
class of last year will be exceeded in number this 
fall. There is an unusual number of applica- 
tions from students who wish to pursue some 
line of agriculture. The newcourse in highway 
engineering is also attracting a good deal of 
attention. 

The experiment station has had a large num- 
ber of visitors this summer who uniformly ex- 
press their delight at the splendid work which 
the experiment station isdoing and the instruct- 
ive and practical results that are being secured. 








Official List of Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL. 


American Institute, New York City -....-.- Sept. 20-22 
Chicago, Live Stock. N 







Colorado, Pueblo._-. .-- Sept. 26-30 
Georgia, Macon .... ~----OCt. 19-28 
actos cin widen ince eamoendad Oct. 17-22 
Illinois, Springfield .._...........-.-.--.- Sept. 29-Oct.7 
Kansas, Hutchinson --__..........------.---.-- Sept. 19.23 
Maine. Lewiston --............-.-..----------- Sept. 27-30 
Montana, Helena........ .... .-...-..----.--------- Oct.3-9 
New Hampshire, Concord.--.......-...-..---- Sept. 13-16 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton.-_........-.. Sept. 26-30 
New Mexico. Albuquerque...............-...- Oct. 10-15 
North Carolina, Raleigh _..................-.. Oct. 17-22 
North Dakota, Mandan.-.....................Sept. 27-2 
Nova Scotia, Halifax._.. ...........-...--...-- Sept. 7-14 


Pennsylvania Horticult’l, Philadelphja-_---. Nov. 8-Jz 
Rbode Island Horticultural, Providence...Sept. 15-18 
South Carolina, Columbia... 5 --Oct. 25-28 

















Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden, a . 





Central, Waterville -............ 
Cumberland, Gorham............-- 
Cumberland North, So. Harrison. 
Cumberland, West Cumberland -. 







__.. Sept. 7-9 
“Oct. 11, 12 
Sept. 20, 21 





Eden, Eden.............-......---.- .-Sept. 14, 15 
Franklin, Farmington ................ --.-...-. Sept. 13-15 
Hancock, Bluehill.__...............-...-...-.-Sept. 21, 22 
Kennebec, Readfield._...... ........-........---- Oct. 4-6 
Kennebec South, South Windsor.-_..-.......- Sept. 13-15 
a Oita wcicennne eninimethd tine wainses Sept. 27-29 
Lincoln, Damariscotta.__..... ---- Sept. 27-29 
Madawaska, Madawaska...-..............--.......Oct. 15 
New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester..-..-...... Oct. 4-6 
Oxford, Norway..-........--.--. .------------.- Sept. 13-15 
Oxford West, Fryeburg......--.---.------.-..-.- Oct. 4-4 
Oxford North, Andover............--..----...-.. Oct. 5-6 
Penobscot West, Exeter... .............--.-.Sept. 27-29 
Piscataquis, Foxcroft............-.-.----.-..- Sept. 23, 24 
Riverside Park, Bethel.............-............Oct. 4,5 


South Dakota, Yankton... .. -Sept. 12-16 
Southern Inters , Atlanta --Oct_ 7-24 
Texas, Dallas_...7........... ---Oct. 1-10 
Utah, Salt Lake City..................--.------.-. Oct, 4-8 
Virginia, Roanoke City -.-.. ----------- Sept. 26-30 
Washington, North Yakima...........-. Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
NEW YORK. 
REESE SRD ely pees Ce ye ae Sept. 21-2 
American Institute, New York... Sept. 20-22-Nov. 8-17 
Binghamton, Ringhamton.-.-.........------- Sept. 27-30 
Chemung, Elmira.........-....-.---. ------... .- Sept. 12-16 
Clinton, Plattsburg....... .... .....-..---.-.. Sept. 13-16 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill ....-.........--..... --- Sept. 14-22 
Cuba, Cuba...........................-.--..--. Sept. 13-16 
Dryden, Dryden._-.-...-.....---...--..---.--. Sept. 13-15 
Dundee, Dundee.-.....- ....-....-..-----.-----.- Oct. 4-6 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie.__-.........-....-.-. Sept. 13-16 
Essex, Westport ....... -...--..---.--..------- Sept. 6-9 
Erie, Hamburg.----........-..--..---...-..----Sept. 13-16 
Franklin, Matone...............-.. --..-..-.-. Sept. 2-23 
Genesee, Batavia._........ ......-.----.--.---- Sept. 19-22 
Gorham, Reed Corners...-.............-- Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock --.- .....-..-...---. --.- Oct. 4-6 
Herkimer, Herkimer .... ...-........... -.-.- Sept. 12-15 
Jefferson. Watertown.................-...-.- Sept. 20-23 
Madison, Brookfield --.. ............---.--.---. Sept. 12-15 
Monroe, Brockport... ........--...-...-.Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Naples, Naples.__.............--...-..--.....-Sept. 20-22 
Newark, Newark........ -.......--......-. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Oneonta, Oneonta. ._.. .............-..._...-..Sept. 14-17 
Ouvondaga, Phoenix._.. .........-..-_-.---..--- Sept. 20-23 
Ontario, Canandaigua........ ........ -....--.. Sept. 1-17 
Orange, Middietown .-Sept. 13-16 
Orleans, Albion... --Sept. 15-17 
Oswego, Fulton. _._- .-Sept. 13-16 
Otsego, Cuoperstown --Sept. 26-28 
Palmyra, Palmyra... -- .-Sept. 22-24 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg. Sept. 13-19 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola -_- .-Sept. 20-24 
Rensselaer, West Sand Lake... ...... .--- Sept. 13-16 
Riverside, Greene .... .-..--.. .-...--...----.. Sept. 13-16 
St. Lawrence. Canton ._.. -.........---..-.2. “Sept. 13-16 
Schoharie, Schoharie.....................--.. Sept. 13-16 
Seneca, Waterloo._..._.......-........--...-. Sept. 27-29 
Silver Lake, Perry.-................-...--.---- Sept. 26-28 
Steuben. Bath __.-.......... ...........--....._ Sept. 27-30 
Suffolk, Riverhead .._......... --.. 2. .--..--- Sept. 13-16 
Vernon, Vernon... _... .-...........--...-...-Sept. 27-29 
Warren, Warrensburg._.... -..-....-....-.-._-. Sept. 6-9 
Wayne, Lyons ....-..-....................... ..Sept. 15-17 
Wyoming, Warsaw.............-...-----...--- Sept. 15-17 
Yates, Penn Yan._.---....--.............. .. Sept. 20-23 |; 
VERMONT. 
Battenkill, Manchester Centre......... ...... Sept. 20-22 
Caledonia, St. Johnsbury .-....--...........-... Sept. 13-15 
Caledonia Grange, East Hardwick._....... ...... Oct. 1 
Dog River Valley, Northfleld................ Sept. 13-15 
Lamoille, Morrisville... _.......-......--.... Sept. 2.22 
Springfield, Springfleld._..-.....-....... .-... Sept. 13-14 
Union, North Tunbridge._..................- Sept. 27-29 
Valley, (Brattleboro._.. .... .......-.2.-22- 2... Sept. 28-29 
Windsor, Woodstock._..................- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Windsor, Woodstock .....--......-..-.---..... Sept. 20-22 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Amesbury .......... Sept. 13-15 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge................ Sept. 13.14 
Bristol, Taunton... .--.-.-.-.--.--.--..---... Sept. 27-29 
Brockton, Brockton.-.-._..--...--.......---....- Oct. 4-6 
Deerfield, Charlemont.---.-...........-...... Sept. 15-16 
East Hampden, Palmer.........._...-..---....... Oct. 7-8 
Weeex, PeSOOGy...... ..-. 2... nciecnesnnceone Sept. 20-22 
Franklin, Greenfield ._...........-.----....... Sept. 21-22 
Hampshire, Amherst._....-.---..-...--.--..- Sept. 23-24 


Sag dahoc, Topsham..--..--.------- 







.--- OCt. 5,6 














Somerset East, Hartiand...-...-- --Bept. 15-17 
Waldo and (ons ee = Pg 
Washington, Pem xi Sadipwione oa . 14, 
West Washington, Cherryfield.... ---. Sept. 20-22 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Nashua...-.-.----------------- ..--Sept. 5-8 
Rochester, Rochester...-.------- --- --Sept. 20-43 
Oak Park, Greenfield ..--.------------ _uo----- SOpt. 20-22 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport, Portemouth........ ---------------- Sept. 20-24 
CONNECTICUT. 
Berlin, Berlin... ....------------------------- Sept. 21-22 
Danbury, Denbury..--.---------------------- ----Oct. 3-8 
Guilford, Guilford.....----.-.-------------------Sept. 23 
Harwinton, Harwinton... -...-- -------------------- Oct. 3 
Horseshoe Park, Willimantic..........------- sept. 20-22 
Lime Grange, Lime.....-.---------- ----------- Sept. 19-2) 
New London, Norwich... .---.---.----------- Sept. 13-15 
New Milford, New Milford........... ------Sept. 13-16 
Newtown, Newtown...-...--.---------------- Sept. 27-29 
Rockville, Rockville... .-.-..--------------- ---- Sept. 27-29 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs... .-.------- Oct. 4-6 
Union (Monroe, ete.), Huntington... -Sept. 21, 22 
Waterbury, Waterbury.--. .--------- --Sept. 2-23 
Woodstock, No. Woodstock.........-.---.---Sept. ri 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown, Allentown.....-.-..-... ------------ Sept. 20-23 
Beaver, Beaver Falls......-..------. -- ------- Sept. 20-23 
Bedford, Bedford ............----.----------- ---- Oct 
ks, Reading .............-.. .--..--.----------- Oct. 4-7 
radford, Towanda._..............-----.----- Sept. 20-28 
Center, Clarion........... ...-...-.-.--..--.------- Oct. 4-7 
Columbia, Bloomsburg... .........------------ Oct. 11-14 
Cowanesque Valley, Westfield.............-. Sept. 13-16 
Cumberland, Cariisle.............-....-..--.-- Sept. 27-30 
Dallas, Dallas .......-..-...-.-...-.... .-.. Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Dayton, Dayton .........._.---.------.. --....- Sept. 27-20 
CARER, GO incense recs cnc coc cnncc cane on sabae Sept. 20-23 
Hanover, Hanover._-............. wicks Sept. 13-16 
Harford, Harford.._-.....--..---------------- Sept. 28, 29 
Juniata, Port Royal .........--..-----.-----.-- Sept. 14-16 
Lackawanna, Madisonville__-.......-......-- Sept. 28-30 
Lancaster, Lancaster .....- es caaiees wnnohiod Sept. 28-30 
Lehigh, Allentown... --...-.. ----.---.------. Sept. 20-23 
Maitland, Walisville __.......-.--.--..--.---- Sept. 13-16 
Mansfield, Mansfield ._...-....-...--...-.--.- Sept. 20-23 
Mercer Central, Mercer._...--........-...---Sept- 13-15 
Middletown, Middletown.___----...........-. Sept. 6-10 
PERIOT, TROON. on. 6 cciss hn snes cane cas seowwnns Oct. 4-7 
Muncey Valley, Hughesville..............--- Sept. 20-23 
Northampton, Nazarethb..--..-- ..--Sept. 13-16 
Oxford, Oxford... .... -- .--Sept. 28-30 






Perry, Newport -.-....--- Sept. 20-23 
Smythe Park, Mansfield. -Sept. 20-23 
Sullivan, Forksville -__....-....------.----------- Oct. 4-6 
Susquehanna, Montrose._---_--...-.-..-.--.- Sept. 20, 21 
ES CE tira ctd atid ain tncwennanie muha Sept. 13-16 
Union, Burgettstown _.........-.--...--..--- .--. OCt. 4-6 
Westmoreland, Youngwi6d.....-....-...---- Sept. 13-16 
Wyoming, Tunkhannoc’ ._._..._.. .-....... Sept. 14-16 
OE lasek, cdnk-. .antacsencwousatntibedas Oct. 5-9 
CANADA. 
Caledonia, Ont.._-.....-...-------------------- Oct. 13, 14 
Central, Ottawa, Ont........ .....------. ---..- Sept. 16-24 
hatham, Chatham, N Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
Chatham, Onf. .-.. .....--. -------------------- Sept. 27-29 
Drumbo, Onfj_- --.-.---.---. .----------------- Sept. 27, 26 
East Algoma, S$ult Ste Marie___-......-....... Oct. 4,5 
Te Sept. 30-Oct 1 
New Westminster, B. C_...-.-...------. ---.---- Oct. 4-8 
Norfolk Union, Simcoe, Ont--.-....___..._.....Oct. 18-20 
Northern, Collingwood, Ont....-....._...... Sept. 20-23 
Oxford, Kemptville.._-.._-..-..--.---.-..... Sept. 22-23 
Paris, Ont........ ................---....-. .-.-Sept. 25-30 
Peterboro, Ont._........-..-...-.-..-.....--.. Sept. 6-28 
Provincial, Halifax, N. 8._......-....-.-...... Sept. 7-14 
South Grenville, Prescott, Ont____...-.....- Sept. 21-23 
St. John, St. John, N. B-_..---- sc spip iain teee Sine Sept. 17-21 
South Renfrew, Ont ._..-.-- ------------.---- Sept. 28-30 
Sussex, Sussex, N. B__......--.---...... Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
Toronto, Foronto....._.-._...._------.--..---. Nov. 8-12 
Victoria, B. C............-...-..---.-.-.-.Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Wellesley, Ont__.--........-....... -...-.....Sept. 15, 16 
West Durham, Bowmanville ....._...__. .._. Sept. 27, 28 
West Kent, Chatham, Ont.___........-.--.... Sept. 22-24 
Western Branch. Dunnville, Ont .... .......Sept, 20, 21 
Woodstock, Ont .....-....----.-.2-.---------- Sept. 21, 22 
Woodbridge, Ont -_--..--.-..----..--.-------- Oct. 19, 20 











The Pedestal of Fame. 


Weare not great statesmen, inventors or con 
ering heroes, but we may lay modest claim 


being benefactors to humanity. For a long 
of years we have been abe 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 


ly the 
vetorina: remedy 
p= A of piven f write us such letters as 
about it. 


Stande <2 Ge Wet. Used 25 Years. 
Worcester, M: 


‘ass., Nov. 17, 1902. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 

Gentiemen:—Will you kindly send me one 
of your books entitled “‘A Treatise on the 
Horse and his Diseases." My experience 
teaches me that Kendall's Spavin Cure as & 
Hniment for man or beast si at the 
heed. | have used end seen it used suc- 
eesstully all of twenty-five years. 

Very truly yours, 
om W. McHENRY. 

Forsale by all druggists. Price, $1; six fer 
Asaliniment for pe tree use it has no Mn 9 
Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S SPAVIN 
cure, also “A Treatise on the Horse,” the 
book free, or ad 


OR. B. J. KENDALL CO,, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 
Auction and Commission Dealer in 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 


manufacturer of Carriages, Wagons, Hay)... 
- and Horse Goods of every description. 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a, m. 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We carry a stock of single and double dum, 
carts, farm and team wagons, have the lary- 
est stock of harness o: any concern in Ne; 
poe pee and sell at the lowest prices. Low dow), 

regular end spring Boston style milk wagon, 
All correspondence cheerfully and prompt!, 
answered. 





PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS, 


Carriage and Coach 
Teams. 


Berkshire Hogs. 
Scotch Collie Pups. 


E. $. Akin,Ensenore, N.Y 











CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little soreand chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of great value in a stable. 

0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
15 Fulton St., New York. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Horseman's Handbook 


The Most Useful and Popular Little 
Book Ever Published. 


CONTENTS 


Care and management of stallions. 

Care and management of brood mares. 

Care, breaking and developing of colts. 

Care, handling and management of cam 
paigners. 

Care of the feet, shoeing and booting. 

Care of horses in sickness. 

Champion records. 

Leading trotting sires. 

Trotting and pacing statistics. 

Rules of the American trotting turf. 

Index to rules. 

Rules for laying out mile and half-mile tracks 
Rules for admission to Standard Trotting and 
Pacing Register, etc. 


PRICE 
Beund ia Leatherette . . . 81.00 
Paper Cever ° ° e e . 30 


Sent prepaid en receipt of price. 
A paper-cover copy freeto any one sending in 
one new annual subscriber to the Massachusetts 
Ploughman at $2, or a leather-cover copy for two 
such subscribers. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Beston, Mass. 





Angoras sel! for 35 to 2100 
each. Fanciers pay enor- 
mous prices for stock. Pig 









Women can 
do allthe work Very easy 
to care for. Demand larger 
than supply. Sell all you 
can raise. #500 a year easily 
cleared. Ask us * How to 
make money with cats” 
and learn this profitable 
industry. Trio of Breed- 
ers furnished very low. 
20 pictures lv cents post; aid 
Walnut Ridge Farms (o., 

Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW RECORD 


For draft geldings of any breed was made in the 
Chicago Auction Market on March 23 last when 
a high-grade Clydesdale gelding was «eld 
fer 8665 to Messrs. Armour & Co. 

We are the oldest and largest importers of 
CLYDESDAL.ES in Americaand we are now 
offering extraordinary bargains in this breed and 
also in SHIRES, SUFFOLKS, HACK- 
NEYS and GERMAN COACHERS. 


Call and see us er write. 


Alex. Galbraith & Son, 


Janesville, Wis. 
Branches at Spokane, Wash., and Bra2don 
Man. 














. HE 
Hillside, Cummington... ........-....... ... Sept. 27-28 
Hingham, Hingham..--.............-..--....- Sept. 27-28 
Hoosic Valley, North Adams.-...............Sept. 23-24 
Housatonic, Great Barrington__--........... Sept, 28-30 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury...........Sept. 20-21 
Massachusetts Hort., Boston................ Sept. 22-25 
Middlesex North, Lowell ........-........-.. Sept. ls, 17 
Middlesex South, Framingham. ---...-.....- Sept. 20-21 
Newburyport, Newburyport. .......3........ Sept. 13-16 
Plymouth, West Bridgewater -__..._.. ...._-. Sept. 14, 15 
Spencer, Sp SINR es 7 nae Sept. 22-23 
Union, Blandford.__-........-........-.-.----- Sept. 14-15 
Wakefield-Reading, Wakefleld._............. Sept. 13-15 | | 
Weymouth, South Weymouth..........-_.._Sept. 22-24 
Wakefield, Wakefield.__......................Sept. 13-16 
Worcester East, Clinton... -.........-....--- Sept. 14-16 
Worcester Northwest, Athol -.............. Sept. 5-6 
Worcester South, Sturbridge........ ........ Sept. 15, 16 
Worcester West, Barre._..................... Sept. 29,30 

MAINE, 

Androscoggin Valley, Canton................Sept. 20-22 
Aroostook North, Presque Isle__............ Sept. 13-15 
Bristol, Bristol Mills._.--............---.--..-.-- Oct. 4-5 


Standard the 
Our prices are right. 


Special prices on Sulky Wheels and Tires. 


McMURRAY 


Sulkies and Jogging Carts 


World Over. 


We can save you money. 


We also manufacture a Combination Speed and Road Wagon—Hung on Springs— 
Wire or Wood Wheels—Weight, 170 to 180 pounds. 
LOW PRICE. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The McMurray Sulky Co., Marion, Ohio 


A high class wagon, and at a ° 


Also attachments for old style sulkies. 





tie bitch pup, 


G. HOWARD DAVISON, - 





DOG S—HIGH-CLASS ee! ihe dog, fine sire, $25. One 
° wo Dalmatian dog puppies (coach dog), $10 each. 


ALTAMONT STOCK FARM 


ollie dog pup, $10; one Col- 


—A boar, 2 ld, . A Bilt long 
BERKSHIRES 52, Reval, King, Lee boar, 2 years old. $25 wa 


ALL THESE ARE BARGAIN PRICES. 


MILLBROOK, N. Y 














Rite . 
Haielie Reseed, Ose ile 


1st.—Sew Much Steck Of All Kinds Do You Own? 

















DAN PATCH 1:56%4 


Fastest Harness Horse in the World 


HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 
Mile Record on Half-Mile Track, 2:031¢ 
RecerdteWageon, © + 1:57% 


HIS BEAUTIFUL éii PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


Dan hitched as you see 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE § Postage Prepaid 
Sa If YOU ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE “GS 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Miancapolis, Bina., 
Ee re) 


Record Whee 29:04 
ed or ome some 










@nd.—Heme Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. 
U. S. A. 














